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YOUTH AND NATURE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





Is this the sky, and this the very carth 
1 had each pleasure in when I was young ? 
And can this he the identical sea-song, 
Heard once within the sturm-clouds* awful girth, 
When a great song from silence burst to birth, 
And winds to whom It seemed I did belong 
Made the keen blood in me run ewift and strong 
With irresistibie, tempestuous mirth ? 


Are ther: the forests loved of old so well, 
Where on May nights enchanted music was? 
Are these the fields of soft, delicious grass, 
These old hills with secret things to tell ¥ 
O, my dead youth, was this inevitable, 
That with Se ft antes, too, should yaset 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ADY ANNE’S breath came quickly, 
; her eyes grew full of pain. 

“Tam sure my aunt bas some secret 
power or influence with these people. Is it 
of any use to appeal to her?”’ 

“None,’' said Lord Enderby ; ‘she feigns 
ignorance. Moreover, like the rest of 
them, she is under the bondage of terror. 
Where is she now ?”’ 

“She is so restless. She is gone to 
Brighton—and alone—I mean without a 
maid ; she has discharged Wilson.’’ 

Lord Enderby used a moment over this 
intelligence, but made no remark on it. 

“Anne,”’ he said, “1 have taken many 
useless journeys in search of my boy, this 
last one to Ireland, inisled by the police, 
being the most useless of all. My next 
journev I shall take on my own account, 
and it shall not be fruitless.’’ 

“You do not mean that you will go to 
Russia?’’ she gasped forth, almost with a 
cry. 

“Very likely I shall not need to travel so 
far,’’ he answered, with a strange smile on 
his lips. 

“Russia is not all in Russia. And when 
I am successfni—for I mean to succeed—lI 
will send you a inessage. And, Anne”’—he 
paused for just a second—‘‘you inust promise 
me that until I return you will be a inother 


our lives could come to ne again, I would 
not lose a moment of it in foolish woridiy 
doubt. 

“Oh, I could rave now in thinking of it! 
Tell ber that in truth, from the moment her 
sweet face touched my eyes, I gathered her 
into iny heart, and while that neart beats | 
am hers and she is mine. Give her this 
from me, Anne, on her lips.’’ 





own lips that quivered ; then he placed her 
gently in a chair, and, as she bent her head 
on the chair's arm, hiding her face, he stole 
away quietly. 

Anne heard his retreating steps, and, 
flinging herself upon her knees, she wept 


long and bitterly. 
* * 


That evening, as Lady Brentwyche alight- 
ed from the Brighton train, she found Det- 
gado awaiting her. 

His handsome face wore an unusual ex- 
pression, and his eyes were as full of glitter 
as a false diainond. 

“Isthere anything now ®’ asked Lady 
Brentwyche anxiously. in a low voice. 

“Yes. I bave found your rare bird, 
and she has spoiled our plans. By Jove, 
though, she 1s lovely as a lily and brave as 
alion!' 

Lady Brentwyche glanced at him, and 
laughed her wicked litle laugh. 

*Be careful,’ she said, ‘or you will 
inake ine jealous. I admit of no rival.” 

In spite of her laughter, it was evident 
she spoke in fear—evident ber very love for 
this man was rooted in terror. 

It was saler to keep him as a lover than to 
dread him as an enomy. 

Perhaps his feelings towards her partook 
of the saine character ; and, if they ever had 
been sincere, they were changed now. 

Yet he pad no wish to let her see this; he 
had need of her still; and he feared her 
power, and respected her talents and her 
money. 

For the sake of this last he had urged her 
often to marry bim; but this she dared not 
do; it would have ruined her with those in 
whose hands her life rested. 

“She is too poor to be a rival,’ said Del- 








gado brutally. ‘Let usturn to business,” 

“Not here in thiscrowd. You must come 
hone to ine. My carriage waits.’’ 

The drive was a silent one. 

Delgado was full of soine subdued elation; 
Lady Brentwyche was preoccupied and 





to little Alan andasister to Grace. You | 


understand ine—until I return ?’’ 

“You mean you think yon will never re- 
turn !” she cried, looking at him with eyes 
tull of terror, shadowed by tears. 

“I mean and think what I have always 
thought—that my unhappy wife’s cousin 
has a nature that responds bravely to any 
call of duty, a heart true as gold, and kind 
and gentle as a saint’s. Give me your 
promise Anne.”’ 

“I give it—with all my heart I give it!” 
she sobbed. “But you will not go?” 

He eluded ber question by taking her in 


his arms and pressing his lipsto her fore- | 


head. 


He did not speak; but Anne knew this, 


was his tarewell. 


troubled. 
In her boudoir, she flung herself into a 


' chair wearily, throwing her cloak and bon- 


} 


net from her with a gesture expressing both 
of fatigue and anger. 

‘What has happened at Brighteu ?’’asked 
Delgado, lifting his handsome eyebrows. 

“What has happened in London?” she 
retorted. 

“] wait to hear where you have found 
Grace di Valdivia." 

Deigado regarded her furtively beneath 
his long eyelashes, and judged it best to 
reply quickly. 

“She was at that old lair of ours years 
ago—Mrs. Kirkman’s—and, strange to 


| say, that was the very place to which I | 


} 


She trembled very much; but she held | 


in her anguish and her love, and drew back 
from his side in silence as his arms released 
their fraternal clasp. 


His voice had lost its calin when he spoke | 


again. 


“Every day, Anne, till I went to Ireland 


you bronght me the history of your truitless 


Pilgrimage beyond the river. Have you 
any news to-day ?’ 

Anne shook her head silently 

“You will persevere,”” be said; “and, 


when you find her, Anne, tel] ber that I ain | 
ashamed 1 was ever sorry for my love—ever | 


wavered in my resolves. 
“Bell her, ifthat sweet simple time of 








sent——”’ 

“Stop !’’ said Lady Brentwyche. ‘Please 
continue to respect my ignorance of some 
ot your doings.” 

“You are very careful of yourself,’’ 
sneered Delgado. 

“JT have need to be. 

“J cannot afford to lose my character in 


the world. 

‘Remember, I should be a gainer of 
twenty thousand a year if a certain event 
socured therefore I can have nothing to do 
with any circuinstances which may beip to 


bring that event about. 

“Private ends must not appear to be 
served by any of the political decrees of the 
committee. 





He lifted Anne's trembiing hand to his | 


Head, and he respects my wish to hold aloof 
from this matter.’ 


“I don't tee! with you," remarked Del-4 


gado. Iam lamer thanever. I have more 
need of revenge than ever, and it draws 
very near mo now."’ 

“What do you mean?” 

There was ashade of anxiety in her voice 
as she uttered this question rapidly which 
pleased Delgado. 

He tiked to feel his power. 

He answered her in a very triuinpbant 
tone— 

**I mean that I have two persons in iny 
power now whoare both very dear w the 
inan who lained me as carelessiy a» he 


| would strike a dog."’ 








“In your power ?" 
wyche. 

‘‘Youare eniginatical this evening, and 
you keep ine too long waiting for your ex- 
planations. I wish to know where Grace 
Lanyon is." 


echoed Lady Brent- 


When Lady Brentwyvhe spoke in this | 


way Deigado alway quailed; he changed 
his manner instantly. 

“IT thought I told you she was at Mrs. 
Kirkman’s. She is a prisoner there at 
present. 

“I explamed to that old hag that she was 
a young lady of family who had run away ; 
therefore she must be kept sately till her 
friends could be cominunicated with. The 
old woinan entered into the situation at 
once, and carries the keys of front door and 
back door in her pocket. 

‘But of course that sort of thing can’t last 
beyond a day or two; so WO ust arrange 
soine other plan.” 

“I keep to my original one. 


She is too 








} 
} 





“As for the iy on that was a stupid 
affair; they saw the queer girl Miss Lanyon 
has with hor, and jumped to a wrong con- 
clusion."’ 

“And what are you going to do now with 
the child ?’’ she asked. 

“I thought you did not wish to know?” 
he returned. 

“My position is altered by Grace Lan- 
yon's knowledge of events. Wilson's pres 
ence has betrayed me to her. I must act 
differently now.” 

“But, while Miss Lanvon is safe under 
lock and key, her knowledge is of no con- 
sequence."’ 

“That is a state of things that cannot last; 
it would spoil iny plans for her.”’ 

“Your plans must wait. She has spoiled 
ours with regard to Wilson, and she very 
nearly ruined us all, In another mo- 
ment she would have escaped safely with 
the boy." 

“She would not have ruined us," said 
Lady Brentwyche. 

“She does not forget that her father is a 
Nihilist, and her lover's safety depends on 
her prudence.” 

“How could she have restored the child 
without betraying me ?’’ asked Delgado, in 
a voice of anger. 

He had feltasudden rage on hearing 
Lord Enderby spoken of as the lover of 
Grace, 

“She would have found out a way. You 
threatened her, I presuine, and terrified her 
horribly,’’ returned Lady Brentwyche, 
with answering irritation. “Indeed your 
sudden appearance was sufficient to terrify 
ber.”’ 

“You are inistaken,’’ sald Delgado, with 


young to stand in the world alone. Gregory | 4 kind oftriumph. 


Blake is her only relative in England; he 
must be ber guardian. Now that I know 
where she is, the matter can be easily 
arranged.”’ 

She said this in ignorance of Delgado's 
swiit passion, now that he had seen Grace 
again, was vivitied and intensified into a 
flaine that burnt more fiercely than Nortb- 
ern imaginations can conceive. 

“It nay not prove 80 easy as you sup- 
pose,’’ he answered, biting his lip. “She is 
a girl of high courage.” 

‘‘How do you know that?’’—and Lady 
Brentwyche shrugged her shoulders a little 
contemptuousl y. 


“I have proved it. I entered Mrs. Kirk- 


man’s about one in the morning, and met 


her at the foot of the stairs, just on the point | 


of escaping with a child in her arma.”’ 

Lady Brentwyche fixed her eyes on him, 
and her tace gradually grew quite oolor- 
less. 

**You have been very long in coming 
this,’’ she said angrily. 

“The moment | inet you I remarked that 
I had found your bird and that she had 
spoiled our plans, but you did not seem in- 
clined to listen.”’ 

“Go now,” :eturned the lady impatiently. 
“What did you do when you saw ber ?”’ 

**] took the child from ber arms with the 
mnost polite firmness and banded him t his 
| doting mother, Charlotte Wilson, who per- 
| formed ber part with considerable skill. 
But before Misa Lanyon, it was a useless 
| part; and the woman Kirkman now is 
frightened, and insists on the child's re- 
moval." 

‘How is it your people bungled so? 
asked Lady Brentwyche, Ina vexed tone. 
“They stuinbled on the bird that we were 
searching for and did not know it. Matvers 
now are greatly complicated through this. 
And Wilson's presence, if known, will im- 


plicate mé 

Delgado shrugged his shot 

‘It is one of the risks that could 
avoided,”’ be said. 

“The child was ill and terrified; be had 
peed of some one to narse him with whom 


jers. 


not ve 


“J have explained my position te the | he was femiilaz. 





| 





“She was calin and dignified as a princess 
and simply indignant as a queen might be 
if disobeyed. 

“It was I who was astonished and terri- 
fled at her sudden apparition, not she at 
inine. 

“To see her there so calin, just at the 
point of escaping, was enough tomake my 
heart quail. 

“To think thatagirl, a mere weak girl, 
should bave nearly ruined a scheme plann- 
ed with fifty strong men! Dio, it was ad- 
mirable! I could have spplauded her asone 
does a heroine !" 

“You are onthuslastic 
opinion of you must differ 
yours of ber,”’ 
with sarcasin. 

“Possibly; but, if I prove imyselt her 
friend, I nay change it.*’ 

For an instant there was silence, and then 
Lady Brentwyche burst into her ringing 


to-night. Her 
somewhat from 
remarked Lady Brentwyohe 


to | giddy laugh; but ber eyew had no smile in 


them ; they had a glitter bright as steel, 
“You have surprised tne into laughing at 


| you,”’ she said. 


“You are losing your head, Delgado, and 
forgetting yourself. 

“You have to obey orders, as we all have. 
I shall send a message at once to the Com- 
inittee. 

“I should be sorry to have to report that 
I found their secretary considering ‘friend- 
ship’ and private feelings instead of his 
duty.”’ 

She rose and laid Ler hand upon the 
bell. 

Delgado, very pale glanced at her with 
an expression that changed his beauty Sinto 


| ugliness. 

“Stop !"’ he cried. 

She turned and faced him. 

“Why should I stop? It you make your 
self dangerous to the society juty 

report the fact. 

ou LAaVe - 

port,”’ he answered 

“To iinpugn iny loyalty would be a folly. 
There is not a inan ainong then who does 


not know that I love my life too well to risk 


| is by disobedieace. And, as for private feel- 
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It was her turn to grow pale. 

She looked at @i.n wih p<Gates. “ 
curious shrinking in all béF form, which 
fora moment, dwindled ber and 
Sane as shieéthrew herself intos cow- 


4 iy cate wo quarrei,""observed 


“We aro 
De oq a 
hich wilt 4 triumph and we can 
a ’ 
the seta callie thie neceseary 


which wilt 
not help it 
are bound—some- 


traininela by which we 
tines hurt as. 
_ “Obedienee, ina society like ours, is an 
iron necesaity—without it, not one of us 
would be safe. , 
“Kings and armies and systems are 
inst us; and,in the great earthquake, 
the upheaving of our seeret power, they 
will cruinbie in the dust.” 

He had risen; his handsome graceful fig- 
ure towered above hers, his face looked 
wondertully beautiful as it glowed with the 
transient enthusiasin which touched him so 
rarely. 

Still he was earnest in bis cruel bellefs,he 
was faithful to his bonds, unlike the trait- 
rena, the secret spy, wh regarded hiin with 
dilated eyes und a feigned sinile and a heart 
quivering witn fear. 

She held out ber hand to him, her light 
laugh on her lips. 

“You are right; 1 have been jealous. 
You should know better than to praise a 
beautiful young girl to me. As for the 
message, I was jesting. 

“lL only intended to say that my reputa 
tion in the world is of some valueto the 
cause, therefore it must be considered, and 
the child and Wilson must be removed 
to other quarters at once.”’ 

“f agree with you there,” 
gado, 
grace, still holding her hand. 
care that is done to-morrow.” 

“Then to-morrow I shall send Anne to 
Grace Lanyon,’ resumod Lady  Brent- 
wyche; “and you must not interfere with 
my plans. Ifyou do, she will be Ender- 
by'’s wile in a week.” 

This startled Delyado; no words strong 
as fire could have influenced hitin as these 
did. 

The cali dignity and courage that Grace 
had shown at that supromeimoment of ter- 
ror, when his cruel presence barred the 
way of eserpe, had impressed him with a 
fresh fervor of admiration. 

And even her righteous anger, though 
directed against biinself, only inereased it. 
Assbhe turned from iim, beautiful in’ ber 
indignation, and bent caressingly over the 
trembling child, soothing hin by her own 
calinness, reassuring him by her tender- 
ness, Delwado felbathrill in his hardened 
heart which all the excitement of his life 
of conspiracies and plots had never brought 
within it. 

“TI yield to your better judgment,” he 
said moodily, a8 he relinquished the white 
hand he held. “You are right to save the 

irl from such a tate as belng wife to Lord 
tnierby. She would butdie like—like the 
other. 

The door opened and he struck back from 
his close proximity to Lady Brentwyche's 
chair. 

It was Lady Anne who entered. 

She looked pale and ill. 

She held a letter in ber hand, 

“Tamsorry to disturb you, aunt, but 
there isa man below who has brought this, 
and who waits for an answer.”’ 

Lady Brentwyche glanced at the writing; 
so did Delgado; and their eyes inet a cer- 
tain quiver of fear in each. She tore open 
the envelope, It contained a card of invi- 
tation to a reception that night at Madame 
Delgado's. 

“Rather sudden!" said Lady Brentwyche 
with her little laugh. “Soimetaing new, I 
suppose.”’ 

“Some great singer to hear or infant pro- 
gidy to be displayed,’ returned Delgado, 
with meaning in his voice. 

Lady Anne looked at them both, as 
though she felt astrange distance between 
her and them, a gulf which divided her soul 
frou theirs. 

Her face was so sad and pale that Lady 
Brentwyche took alarm ; the one sole year- 
ing towards truth and tenderness which 
sprang out of Ler heart towards Anne, and 
Anne only, shook in her voice as she 
spoke. 

“My dear, you look weary. I am = very 
sorry I have to go out to-night; but this in- 
vitation must be accepted, though it comes 
80 late.”’ 

“You don't want me to go with you, 
aunt?” 

Delgado smiled to himself at the ques- 
tion. Lady Brentwyche answered “No” 
gravely. 4 

“Then U'll say good night,’’ said Lady 
Anne. 

She came over to her aunt's side, and the 
two kissed each other. 

Anne's embrace was quiet, almost cold, 
but Lady Brentwyche held her ina fevered 
clasp, and her kiss was fervent. 

As Anne went away, her eves followed 
her, and they were inoist with tears, 

The moment the door was closed she 
turned to De!lyado. 

“This is an unexpected meeting. Why do 
they hold me to-night ?”’ 

He was examining the 
which be abstracted a thin 
paper. 

“This will teli 

She caught it from 
by the fire. 

In afew moments two or three lines of 
figures appeared on it, as if painted in 


returned Del- 
ending over hor with a flattering 
“I will take 


envelope, from 
piece of 


haps 


hand 


1 per 


his and held it 


“It is thecipher of which you only have 
the key,” said Delgado. 

Lady Brentwyche read out the words in 
ab voice. 





blank | 


| 
| 


—— fl ir J 
“Bbe father of the child in ont charge 
proposes exehange — himself for b 

macy meeting to-night is to consider this 


offer."’ 

The r futtered from her band te the 
floor, faded out of it; in#@100- 

nk again. 

“It would kill Anne!’’ said Lady Brent 
He pap in a dreadful whisper sand, with 

ched face, she looked up at ’ 
| CHAPTER XXVI. 
HEN Lady Brentwyehe hurried to 
W cape foraday from the ow of 
terror beneath which she lived. 

Her flight was a vain one. 
sight of a face she knew; it was the pale 
sharp face of the gentlemanly Kassian who 
sometimes exchanged a few words with ber 
tion. 

Her heart gave a leap ot fear as his eves 
met hers; yet she bowed with a gracious 
was 80 Slight that she crusted it was not ob- 
served. 

She schooled and calmed herself for the 
she knew tnust follow, and she continued 
to pace the pier, waiting for the sound ol the 
cool incisive voice, 
had not heard his stealthy approach. 

“The sea is charining,’’ said the Russian, 
speaking French as usual. 


6 
ment wes 
whe broke into a cruel laugh. 
Brighton, she was but striving to es- 
Among the crowd on the pier she caught 
at brilliant balls or a crowded recep- 
sinile, and the change of her countenance 
inevitable interview with this inan which 
Still itstartled her when it came, for she 
“It was a curious coincidence that 


we 


should both have the delightful idea of es- | 


ecaping our cares for an hour the sea- 
breeze. 

“You knew I was here?” he added, low- 
ering his voice. 

“TE thought Ll might see you,” 
she,adroitly. 

“Ah, you have news for me! 

“The little Lord Fitzurse is at 
again ?’’—and the Russian gave her his best 
sinile. 

“Tam sorry to say you are mistaken,” 
she said. 

“Ifow is this ?"" he asked sharply. 

“T think IT told you that we relied upon 
you to accomplish this matter with your us- 
ual charming tact.” 

“Count, vou did not reckon 
inotives that move my friends, 

“There is a sort of honor 
eacy with which you 
them. 

“T should benefit greatly by this child's 
death ; they therefore think it fair to me to 
keep their plans regarding him = a secret 
from me, 

“They wish my character to stand clear 
in the sight of all this community. 


returned 


upon all the 


have not credited 


“Hence [positively do not know where 


the boy is.”’ 
She added this sentence abruptly, for the 


tnan’s keen eves were on her, and she saw | 


distrust in their light rays; so she hastened 
to speak the truth. 

“You surprise me!’ he returned. 

“And Lthink your character in our com- 
munity is worth to you quite as much as in 
theirs, 

**No doubt you will make an effort to re- 
tain our high opinion of your talents. 

“You are still on amicable 
your charmingly beautiful friend ? 

“What is his present name—Delgado? 

‘Yes. 

“Then you have only to ask him, and 
your ignorance will be dispelled. 

“One thing more; we shall expect early 
information. 

**Messages that arrive too late are use- 
less.” 

He lifted his hat and moved away a step, 
then returned. 

“TI hope you understand that,if any harm 
befall the child, it would greatly damaye 
your character with us. 

“We are quite as tender of your reputa- 


tion as your friends, pa as anxious vou | 
I suspicion of inter- | 


should stand clear of a 
ested motives. 

“The fact that you benefit in case 
certain event is one that enemies are sure 
to take advantage of to your injury; but, 
when Lady Brentwyche’s character is in 
her own hands, I may certainly conelucie 
it is safe, and that there will be no neees- 


sity for me to report dissatisfaction on tiv | 


part.”’ 


| don 


home | 


in thein—a deli- | 


terms with | 


ofa | 


upon her, 


met Delgado fp 
a ates -g in ber. 
fa her own wind 


Of one thing only she felt sure—that she 
loved her Bt; an ay aid would keep 
it safest that she wou 

As a Nitilist, she was.a traitess—as a spy, 

pfaithful. 

‘ Dinloval in beth capacities, what could 

she do but tremble, and walk in the terror 

that stealsthroagh the moonlight and the 

horror that lurks in the day? 
* * * ” 


Old Prue set in solemn loneliness in the 
| housekeeper’s rooin. 

She was a more atately personage in Lon- 
don than in Cornwall. 

There she wasathome and revelled in 

_ work of all kinds, which she enjoyed do- 
ing, from chopping wood up to artistic 
| cookery. 

She liked it all; it put her in mind of her 
girlhood, when she worked hard all day, 
and sang, and rejoiced in her young 
strength. 

In London things were different; 
ways were a necessity ; she had to be digni- 
tied and wear a silk gown and give orders. 
If she enjoyed herself now and then at 
some hard work, it was surreptitiously, 
when the maids had a holiday, and she 
could clean and polish and rab to her 

| heart's content, and nobody be the 
| wiser, 
This evening, as she sat in dignified state 
alone, her heart was heavy within her, and 
tears were on her furrowed cheeks, 
Hier lips kept inoving in whispers, saying 
ever the saine words to herseif. 
“Poor child, poor ehfid! 
**A little iene frightened creature, easy 
to kill; hard words would do it—no need 
of blows! 
“Poor child!’ 
Then, startled at her vain repetition, she 
would stop and look round the room a_ lit- 
tle wildly, and in a moment her lips would 
move again and the whisper recomumence. 
In her bewildered mind, her master, whoin 
she had nursed as a child, was strangely 
intermingled with the missing boy. 
Lord Enderby was gone she Knew not 
whithe’, but there was a secret dread in his 
| journey which she felt; and so to her he 
was the missing one, it was his form that 
some vague terror pursued, some shadow ot 
death was following. 

Prue’s knittinglay in her lap; her fin- 
gers twitched nervously at the words; but 
there was no click of busy needles, there 


Now 
ble moo 
und 
act: 


rase, 
w to 


* ms 





| Were no stitches done. 


She did not hear the door open, but roused 
herself into sudden dignity on the appear- 
ance of a footman. 

“T didn't ring,’’ observed Prue. 

“No, ma’am; but there’s a girl here who 
insists on seeing vuou.”’ 

“At this time of night!" 
Prue. 

“Why, it’s past eleven !”’ 
“She's an honest girl seemingly, 
very queer,”’ said the man, in answer. 

‘She comes from Cornwall, she says. 

This covert sarcasin brought Prue to her 
| feet. 

“There's queerer people out of Cornwall 
than in it, but I won't say the same of hon- 
est folk,’ she remarked wrathfully. 

“Show the young woman in,if you 
please.”’ 

“IT thought that would — fetch old 
ladyv,’’ said the man to himself. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she isn’t a cousin 
—they are all cousins down at the Land's 
End—and she’s queer enough to. be her 
sister.”’ 

In another moinent he 
gainly figure into 
| closed the door. 

**Mazed Molly !"’ exclaimed Prue. 

“How did you coine to London ?”’ 

“T comed in the train,’’ said Molly. 

“But who with ?” asked Prue impatient- 
ly. 

“T comed with gentry, not with the bul- 
locks and sheep. 

“IT seed they in another train,packed close 
as arow pins in paper, no room to budge a 
inch, leave alone lying down to rest a 
crooin, poor baists. Et I was the Queen 


exclaimed 


but 


the 





ushered an 
Prue's 


un- 
presence, and 


Once more he lifted his hat,and, with a | 


gracious bow and sinile, meant for the eyes 
of spectators, he departed. 

Lady Brentwyche for a moment was 

iddy; the strong pier rocked beneath her 
feet,the shore quivered, as if it were a mere 
psnger paper shore shaken by a tirm 
rand. 

‘But it is better hisfconfidence should be 
shaken than theirs,’’ she thought, as she re- 
covered berself. 

“One imeans loss of money, the other 
would be loss of life. 

“What ain I to do? 

“IT could not tell 
child to spare the 
Anne. 

“And for her sake I 
take the risk. 

“T will not know where the boy is 

“Tf he dies, I must escape as I can. 

‘‘A merica perhaps would be safe. 

She grew pale and cold, shivering from 
head to foot as a dire whisper in her spirit 
told her no region on the earth, remote as 
it might be, could ever give her a safe 
dwelling-place. 

“I used tothink I should be glad it the 
a died," she said to herselt, passion- 
ate . 

“But of what avail would 


him I gave 


father—no, to spare 


must continue to 


it be to ime to 


up the | 


‘Molly, youare an idiot!” 

“Lor’, I knowed that long ago,’’returned 
Mollie complacently. 

“Tis annly idiots that think about baists; 
but I think of childer, too. Bless ‘ee, I ain't 
such a pattic as IT looks, 

“I've runned away, and broft the front- 

| door key along wi’ me.” 

“What door?) What key?" eried Prue, 
shaking the girl in her bewilderment. “Is 
there no more sense in your head than in a 

| puinpkin?”? 

“Why, they locked me in, and now I’ve 
locked they in! 

“And they can't car’ away the child to- 
night, “cept they break down the door, or 
bales ‘un out o’ winder with ropes. And 
they warn’t do that, I reckon. 

‘‘T’in a raal Londoner now, with 








other | 


| this— 





| steel. 


‘ 


a door- | 


key in my pocket; the all locks theirselves | 


out, and goes about with door-kevs to let 
theirselves in with.’’ 

Prue hadflung herself into a chair and 
listened eagerly, catching, with 
standing, at Molly’s meaning. 

| **Youknow where the child 


cried. sate 
nodded. 


she 
Moll 
“And you've been a prisoner ?” 

“Me and Miss Grace and the fiddle. And 


under- | 


| could knit no more. 


, broft the child 
iss = 
“oWh 


returned swiltly to Lon- |. 
rrita-\ 


gaining pc 

advantage of tlils, 

Prue for safety sake, lest the theft 
discovered in pen wee 

**A bsence!”’ 6, looking up w 
wild stare at Molly. “SCP wes 6 

“Yes, sure. Grace be gone somewhere: 
but she’s coming back, and so be I. Ana 
then we shall both bide in the house till 
our grand relations come to fetch us, 

‘Now, if this maid Charlotte can 
act in the proper way to be manther to 
child, I reckon can be our aunty 
and you can come ’round for usin a gran 
carriage, can’t you ?”” . 

“No, but y Anne shall,” sad Prue, 
suddenly. 

“I'll have a carriage fetched, and go for 
her directlv. 

“This is a free country, 80 folkg say,” re- 
marked Prue, staring round on the. four 
walls;‘‘and yet there's things 1 ke this going 
on in it. ' 

“And why didn’t ’ee bring away the child 
with ’ee, you gawk? That would be better 
than a front-door key.” 

“No, it wouldn't,” said Molly sturdily. 

“The child is locked in; we couldn’t get 
nigh ’un no ee 

“And Grace is gone to saave 'un—and 
she’ll do it too. 

“Why don’t ’ee finish the letter? 

‘’Tis you is the gawk, not me.’’ 

Thus adin_noised, Prue turned to Grace’s 
note agaip, and on the last sheet 

40 

“TI ain going on a dangerous errand ; and, 
if you call in aid, if you stir in my behalf 
or the child’s, vou will increase that dan 
a thousandfold. Trust me that I am speak- 
ing truth. If I return safely, I will come 
to you about one o'clock. Wait patiently 
for ine, telling no one that you expect me, 
Ientreat you, dear Prue, not tos to 
Lord eer oe iny coming and going 
be a secret. thall return to this place 
with Molly. I havea reason for doing this 
which I cannot explain now.” j 

“Well, I can’t tell my lord, becaus¢ he 
isn’t here, und this is all Greek to me,” 
said Prue, laying down the letter and star- 
ing hard into Mollie’s face, as if for inspira- 
tion. 

“T see only this, that, if she's in danger 
herself, she has put you in safety.” 

“And I comes in a carriage like a lady—a 
cab they caals it!" giggled Molly. 

“And she wouldn't start tell she‘ seed me 
go fust. ’ 

“She was afeared thic handsome man 
with the furrin’ twist in his tongue would 
be the death of me if he coined back suddint 
and found her gone. 

‘‘Lor’, ef he had cotched us when we was 
creeping down-stairs like two shadders, I 
reckon the house would have been a wus 
por than Troy town when ’twas took!” 

“Don’t talk,’’ said Prue, in desperate re- 
monstrance. 

all this 


“My head is 
Greek. 

“Troy town eddn‘t nothing to it! 

— down in that big chair and goto 
sleep. 

‘‘Now I shall send the servants to bed and 
sit up by myself. 

“That’s best, I reckon.” 

When Prue had gone on her errand and 
returned, she found Molly sleeping, like 
a big baby, placidly. 

Then Prue piled coal on her fire and 
lighted tresh candles—she scorned gas— 
and, taking up her wool and her needles, 
she knitted on resolutely in that enxious 
quietude which holds within ita fever of 
ex pectant pain. 

After twelve o'clock the great square 

rew quiet; the rumble ot wheels ro.ied 
in upon the ear only froin distant streets, a 
contused noise, a rush of uncertain sounds, 
dying softly, to commence again like the 
break of waves on a rocky shore, which roll 
back and return uneasingly. 

Prue listened to this softened roar of the 
great city beginning to slumber, and ber 
thoughts weut down to the sea 

Her heart ached with longing for the joy 
of its mighty calin, the rapture of ~ 
inighty sound—a sound in which there « 
no weariness, no fevered craving for rest, 
no toil, no fatigue. . 

Hereyes grew dark, shadowed by 
thoughts that have no words,dim memories 
silent stirrings in her soul of ancient 1 
Stincts of an ancient race, whose very ton- 
gue now is dead, and who live in their [ar 
away corner of England, with their Ww 
shore and their wild sea araund them, gi°" 
ing in their old customs and traditions —_ 
a strange fantastic wall stronger than ma 
could build, though his hand were iron 4p 


whizzy with 


The clock struck one; and Prue now 
table, and 


She threw her work upon the ioe, listen- 


sat, with head resting on her hat , 
ing intently tor the nearing of gre 
Some caine, and passed, giving ber 8 —~ 
of terror; others rolled away 30 ie no 
eon ace murmur, bringing per 
ope. 
t the half-hour she raised hergneed - 
looked at the clock in dull patience. pr 
Somehow she was unconscious of feel- 
prive, or curiosity, or wonder, or aay 
ng but this dull, quiet, tired 
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Grace was found, and the child was tound; 
ut both were ws Hy ever,and in their 

she had this foo sleeping Moily, 
who would not tell whence she had come 
or whither Grace bad gone. 

So she could only wait and hope, and 
rest her head upon her bands again, and 
feel the ache of this weary patience in every 

Two strokes sprang into the air as if they 
were living things that clutched her by the 
ears; and Prue started up and listened at- 
tentively. 

The sound of wheels wason the Decem- 
ber wind—wheels that drew nearer every 
moment, then caine tothe very door and 


ii 


— twok a light in her band and got into 
the hall just as the house-bell was slightly 
stirred. 


She withdrew the bolt and pulled the 
door towards her swiftly, and Ler light fell 
on the face of Lady Brentwyche. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 1 


Three Days. 


BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 











E were all gathered in the big sitting- 
room of Mrs. Brownell’s comfortable 
old house at Brownell’s Ledges. 

The windows south and east commanded 
an extensive view of the sea, whipped now 
into the maddest fury by a wild northeast 
storin. 

The gale howled and shrieked like a mil- 
lion demons let loose froin Pandemoniuin. 

It rattled the casements viciously, and 
drove the rain in blinding sheets against the 

nes. 

It hooted jeeringly down the wide chim- 
neys, and wailed in a despairiug minor key 
about the eaves. 

Down upon the rocky headland the waves 
roared in continuous revolt. 

We were cozy enough in the big sitting- 
room though. 

Our hostess had a highly satistactory 
way of makipg things comfortable for all of 
us. 

Accordingly, a8 the bleak northeast storm 
increased in violence, driving all the glow 
of summer froin the August day, she had 
removed the board from the old-fashioned 
fireplace, and the cheeriest fire that ever 
gladdened the heart of a shivering mortal 
now crackled and snap between the 
shining brass and irons on the hearth. 

Mrs. Porter sat at a south window eim- 
broidering a white apron fér eight-year-old 
Flossie, who was ainusing herself with a 
wild little black kitten on the floor. 

Pretty Angie Porter,fresh froin boarding- 
school, and the Dayton twins were doing 
worsted work at the other south window. 

Mr. Porter, Judge Kent, Bert Sheffield, 
and Edgar Landers were playing whist at 
the centre table. 

Little Mrs. Kent looked on smilingly 
over her husband's shoulder. 

At the piano, which had been sent from 
town for the season,sat Austin Wilder play- 
ing, a8 only he could play, snatches of 

thetic melody, sad little h airs, wild 

erman waltzes, which wove themselves 
weirdly in and out of the beat of the storm. 

In my snug fireside corner, I, the little 
old maid of the party, sat and watched Kate 
Rexford. 

She stood at one of the east windows beat- 
we a half-unconscious accompaniment to 
Wilder's music with her slender fingers. 

She was dressed plainiy enough to-day, 
in a close-fitting black cashinere, which fell 
in heavy trailing folds about her perfect 
figure. 

A knot of cardinal red ribbon was pinned 
in the filmy lace at her throat, and one of 
the Jacqueminot roses which Wilder had 
brought from town the night before was 
fastened in the shiny braids of her hair. 

Her face—well, it was a face for a man to 
die for—clear, and dark, and glowing, with 
the + cree tenderest, orbadeet lips in the 
world. 

_A firm, round chin, oval cheeks, carmine 
tinted, and eyes that were mugnificent in 
their soft fire underthe black lashes. 

Just now those eyes were fixed in wistful 
yearning upon the shifting black inass of 
waters, and the red lips drooped rather dis- 
consolately at the corners. 

This mood, 1 had noticed, always came 
upon Miss Rexford in a storin like this, and 
it puzzled ine somewhat,tor it seemed to me 
that if ever a girl’s lot was prosperous, it 
was Kate Rexford's. 

Beautiful, wealthy, idolized by her rela- 
tives and ex-guardians, the Kents, with all 
the best men of her set at her feet, why 
should she be dissatisfied ? 


It was a problein over which I puzzled 
long, ‘Or,as you may havesuspected,I rather 
business 


aglores interesting myself in the 
of other people. 
Mins Rexford was soinewhat of a riddle to 
ine, however. 

In all the four 
ber, it was only uring a storin on the coast 
that that strange, wistful, unhappy look 
would comme into her face. 

Finally, I made up iny mind that it was 

use of some unpleasant inetmor y—possi- 
bly an unlucky love affair, which would ac- 
count for her refusal of one eligible wan 
after another until she had gained the repu- 
tation of being heartless. 

She had refused Austin Wilder the year 
before, and he, poor fellow, had lacked the 
stamina to leave her, but fullowed her like 
a dog everywhere, until I think at times she 
actually despised hiin. 

Yet he was so grateful tora 


poramnt word, 
20 pleased when she accepte: 


a flower from 


him that it seemed rude and unkind to treat 
him galdly. 
w. 


the 


Mra. Brownell came intu 





ears that I had known | 


had broken up on the rocks at the other 
point. 


— of the 
me of the fishe 
man, who was wanhed eas negate. = - 


morenae to the house. 
n @ moinent our 
with excitement. vébtndtecthennes 
A couch with blankets and hot bricks was 
drawn - before the fire. 
Mrs. Brownell ran jor her cam r bot- 
tle, while Ju Kent brought out a sinall 
of French brand 


When the man was ht in,Kate Rex- 
ford, standing beside ar eehened a low, 
half-rep A 


I knew by her countenance that she had 
seen the inan before. 


f og omg at him. 

© lay a dead weight in the arms of 

~~ Scone 2 
6 was a nificent! 

thirty, perhaps. y built man of 

His blue sailor's blouse was open at the 
throat. 

A heavy moustache and a short pointed 
beard covered mouth and chin. ” 

His skin was dark and sup burnt. 

The lashes of his closed eyes were thick 
and black, the brow straight and heavy. 

The broad, white forehead — looking 
whiter by contrast with the brown cheeks, 
was half covered by the damp, dark 
curls which clung close about it. 

In an hour's time our shipwrecked 
stranger was able to taik. 

He gave his name as Noel Murdock, cap- 
tain of the ship which had gone to pieces 
that night, he said. 

Miss Rexford was not in the room when 
he recovered consciousness, 

They did not meet until the followin 
morn agent then Captain Murdock started” 
and siniled at her half wisttully. 

But iny lady treated him with the su- 
preimest indifference, as if he were what the 
others supposed him to be,a mere stranger. 

For three days the storm continued, and 

Japtain Murdock was kept a prisoner with 


us. 

For three days Kate Rexford acted like 
one , 

She lifted Austin Wilder into the seventh 
heaven of happiness. 

She flirted with Bert Sheffield and Ed 
Landers. 

She played hide-and-seek with little Flos- 
sie Porter, and told storiesto Angie and the 
Dayton girls. 

he captivated Mrs, Brownell’s heart by 
washing dishes with her dainty white 
fingers. 

But to Captain Noel Murdock she ~’as 
cold, and haughty, and overbearing. 

It did seem as though Kate Rexford, so 
rich in worldly favors, might have vouch- 
safed one little kindly word or look to this 
courteous and handsome suilor, whose stay 
with us was so short. 


But she did not, and the man submitted 
to ber treatinent with a grave dignity, and 
only an occasional flash Be his dark hazel 
eyes, asthey rested for an instant now and 
then on her lovely face. 

On the third day*the storm ceased, the 
grey clouds went drifting away to the south- 
ern horizon. 

The sun gave us a beaming good-night 
sinile as he sank torest in a clear western 


a 
was in the sitting-rooin alone 

Most of the others had gone trooping down 
to the shore. 

Miss Rexford, wrapped in a fleeey white 
shawl, was promenading the verandah, 
where she was presently Jolaed by Captain 
Murdock. 

“You need not turn from me, Miss Rex- 
ford,’’ he said, in a low, intense voice. 

“I fully appreciate the difference of our 
social positions. 

“Yet, remembering that I saved your life 
five years ago, I will claim the privilege of 
bidding you farewell. 

“] am going away to-morrow. 

“I hope to heaven I may never look upon 
your lovely, cruel face again. 

“It had been the curse of my life ever 
since I swam ashore from the deck of Judge 
Kent's yacht with you in ny arms. 

“He does not remember his skipper of so 
long ago—why should he ? 

“My love and my pain have made me 
old. 

“Go your dainty way, my lady, and re- 
member that, madly as Noel Murdock 
loved you, he was yet too proud to throw 
his heart under your slender feet to be tram- 
pled on.”’ 

Tbere was an instant’s pause, and then 
caine a low, pitiful, tender cry from beauti- 
ful Kate Rexford. 

“Noel !”’ 

I peered through the half-closed blinds. 

Kate had turned towards him with out- 


| stretched hards, her face suffused; with 


blushes, and tears in her lovely eyes. 

The next moment Murdock had folded 
her close to his heart, and she was sobbing 
out an incoherent story in his arms. 

“Oh, Noel—you were so blind. 

“How could I speak ? 

“IT have loved you 80 ones 

“But you were so proud—prender, my 
sailor,im your poverty, than I ever dreamed 
of being with ny wealth. 

“I hated myself for loving you so, when 
I had no power to wiu a single word from 

ou. 

. “Ob, Noel, whenever there is a storm on 
the sea it all comes back to me—that horri- 
ble yet blessed night, when our little boat 
went drifting on the rocks, and I was borne 


asbore in your dear, strong arins.”’ 
Well there, they went on in that fashion 
for some time, and my spectacles were 


wet with tears just because of looking at 
thein. 


The next day, before Murdock left, Kate | 


| took biin to Judge Kent and said: 


the news that a vessel | 


“Unele, Captain Murdock is, as I have | 








told ‘the man who d so m 
seriously after saving my ave years 


se What ought his reward to be f"’ 
“Whatever he ae — the j 
with a suspicious moisture in eyes, 
both bis hands in Murdock’s. 
And, reader, just six months later, I saw 
the notice of their marriage. 





METHODs oF DEsTRUCTION.—It is curi- 
ous to notice distinctions in naval warfare 
between lawful and unlawful mn- 
ilar to those con ous on land. Such 

ectiles as bits of iron ore, pointed ston 
nails, or glass, are excluded the listo 
things that may be used in good war, and 
the declaration of St. Petersburg condemns 
bullets as much on one element as on the 
other. The wound received by Nelson at 
Aboukir, on the forehead, was attributed to 
a piece of iron or a lan shot. And 
the wounds that the crew of Brunswick 
received from the Vengeur in the famous 
battle between the French and the English 
fleets in June, 1791, are said to have n 
peculiarly distressing, owing to the French 
employing were shot of raw ore and 
old nails, and to thelr throwing explosives 
into the porthol which most 
painful burnings and scaldings. It issatest 
to discredit such accusations al , tor 
there is no limit to the barbarities that may 
come into play, in consequence of too ready 
credulity. Red-hot shot, legitimate for the 
defence of land forts against ships, used not 
to be considered good war in the contests of 
ships with one another. In the three hours’ 
action between the Lively and the Tourter- 
elle, a French privateer, the use by the lat- 
ter of hot-shot, “not usually deemed honor- 
able warfare,’’ was considered to be wrong, 
but a wrong on the ot those who 
uipped her for sea inore than on the 

of the ee who fired them. The Eng- 
lish assailing batteries that fired red hot 
shot against Gluckstadt, in 1813, are said to 
have resorted to “a mode of warfare ver 
unusual with us since the siege of Gibral- 
tar.’ The ‘Treatise on Tactics,"’ by the 
Emperor Leo VI.,carries back the record of 
the means employed against an enemy in 
naval warfare to the ninth century. The 
things he recommends as most effective are: 
Cranes, to let fall heavy weights on the 
enemy's decks; caltrops, with iron spikes, 
to wound his feet; jars full of quicklime, to 
suffocate hiin; jars containing coimbusti- 
bles, to burn him; jars containing poison- 
ous reptiles, to bite him, and Greek fire, 
with its noise like thunder, to frighten as 
well as burn hin. Many of these inethods 
were of immemorial re for Scipio knew 
the merits of jars full of pitch, and Hann- 
bal of jars full of vipers. Nothing was too 
bad for use in those days. 


OO —— 


INDIAN NAMES.—Indian names describe 
the locality, sometimes topographically or 
historically, or indicate one of the natural 
peculiarities of the place. While one tribe 
calls the beaver,the beast ‘that puts its head 
out of the water,” another terms it “the 
animal that fells trees,’’ while a third has it 
as “the sharp-toothed swimmer.” The 
Utes call the bear “the seizer,’’ or “the 
hugger.’’ The Senecas speak of North as 
the place ‘‘where the sun never goes.” 
Thus horse, which in our language tells us 
nothing about the animal it names, is ex- 
pr by names ye sy | “the beast that 
carries on his back a living burden,” or the 
wondertul ‘“‘domesticanimal introduced by 
white man.’" Colonel Gibbs gives some in- 
teresting instances of the analysis of numer- 
als in the English language often resem- 
bling those of the Esquimaux,who express, 
for instance, twenty " one man, t. ¢., all 
fingers and toes. Regarding concrete 
nouns, the Indian lan are even (nor, 
definite in their expression. The India 
never kneels; so when Eliot translates 
kneeling (Mark 1., 40,) the word which he 


“was compelled to form fills a line,and nutn- 


bers eleven syllables; which again, to ren- 
der into English require for its accurate in- 
terpretation eight or ten English words. In 
the Indian languages econoiny of speech is 
not practiced, thoughfwe must not mistake 
economy of utterance for economy of 
thought. Mr. Powell gives an instance in 
the Ponca language. If one of this tribe 
wants to say that a man killed a rabbit, he 
would have to express himself thus: ‘The 
nan, he, one animate (not dead) standing 
purposely killed by shooting an arrow, the 
rabbit, he, the one, animate, sitting.’’ In 
some Indian languages are certain words 
used for the names of children given them 
in the order of their birth,so that the child's 
name indicates this order. 





Hg Gor Suavep.—A St. Louis woman 
waked the other night, and | out her 
hand touched the smooth an un- 
known man. She juinped out of bed and 
screamed for help. Her brother, who slept 
in the next room, entered, and, not finding 


ar 

halr of the head, pummelled him soundly, 
dragged him intothe middle of the room, 
thumped him, kicked him, and threw him 
out of the window into the back yard below. 
The neighbors, aroused by the noise, caine 
in, and a light was procured. Attention 
was directed to the miserable object who lay 
groaning in the yard. As the excitement 
slowly subsided, and cool reason began to 
reign, a thought suddenly struck the wife 
that made her turn pale with horror. “Why, 


it can’t be—it must be—yes, itis John! He 
has been to the barber’s!”’ It was true, he 
had. He was ber husband, and on his way 
home late in the evening, feeling his long 
and heavy beard oppressive in the heat, he 
| had had it shorn. His wife was asleep 


when he crawled into bed, and he soon fell 
into a confortable nap, from which he was 
rudely awakened. 


matches, seized the intruder by the | 





Bric-a-Brac. 


PROSELYTIOM WITH A VENGEANCS.—In 
the year 1745 the penal laws against Catho- 
lics were in full force in Ireland, and they 





were not allowed to arms, In that 
eara Mr. Taafe turned t in order 
fight a duel. 
MANLY EMPLOYMENT.—Before the in- 
vention of jack chains, poor were 
hired to turn the spits in the k ns ot 


the wealthy, and an old writer says, ‘they 
licked the dripping-pan, and grew to be 


INSPIRATION.—Mrs. Radcliffe, it is said, 
ee Se rs for the pur- 
era dream horribly; so did also 

ryden and Fuseli; and truly all these, 
particularly the first and last, have given 


cunpte peoet of shale pucsatp Ap their pro- 


GROTESQUE ANACHRONISMs.—In one of 
Albert Durer’s poate of Saint Peter 
the Sav a 


denyin hegpenary is 
re A mated as smnoking a pipe of tobacoo. 
In a Dutch picture of Abraham offering up 
Isaac, the isshown in the act of 
holding a blunderbuss to his son’s head,in- 
stead of raising the knife,as he isordinarily 
painted. 

Creo_e.—Where there is one individual 
correctly inforined, there are one hundred 
who, like him, know no distinction be- 
tween the terms Creole and Mutat. 
“Creole” is simple a synonym for “native.’’ 
It bas, however, only a local, whereas “na- 
tive” has a general application. To say “He 
is a Creole of Louisiana,” is to say “Ho is a 
native of Louisiana. 

Tug ELEMENTS oF CHIVALRY.—An old 
writer Consens the stateof England be- 
fore the reign of Henry the Eighth, savs, 
‘no younger brothers were allowed to be- 
take themselves to trade, but were church- 
inen or retainers and servants to great men, 
rode horses, now and then took a 
purse, and their blood, that was bred at tlie 
good tables of their masters, was, upon 
pang occasion, freely let out in their quar- 
rels.”’ 


Sites or Towns.—The increasing or de- 
creasing civilization of a nation may be as- 
certained by the sites of its towns and its 
villages; as security and independence pre- 
dominate, the towns descend from the 
mountains to the plains; but when tyranny 
and anarchy reign, they reascend the rocks, 
or take refuge on the high sands of the 
sea. In the tniddleages, in Italy, on the 
Rhine, in France, the towns stood, like 
eagles’ nests, on the points of inaccessible 
rocks. 


EXPkDITATION.—In the Lor@® Warden's 
lodge at Lyndhurst, in Hampshire, Eng- 
land, is preserved an ancient sttrrup, said 
to have been worn by King William Rufus. 
It is of iron, and was once gilt, and was 
used during the feudal times as a test for 
| soca per ee what dogs kept within the 
forest should suffer expeditation. If a dog 
could be drawn through the stirrup, he was 
to undergo this operation to disqualify him 
for the pursuit of deer. E-xpeditating means 
cutting off three claws of each of the fore 
feet to prevent their running.” 


CHANGE or Destiny.—The young duke 
of Burgundy, while playing with one of bis 
attendants, fell from his rocking-horse with 
great violence. Iie was apparently unhart, 
and the gentleman entreated him not to 
mention it, thinking there was no danger. 
From that time, however, he became ill, 
and the physicians were unable to discover 
his malady. At length he died. This 
prince oe promise of a noble disposition 
great talent and sensibility. Had he lived, 
Louis the Sixteenth (his younger brother) 
would never have been king. Thus a 
child's rey: a rocking-horse, perhaps, 
changed the destiny of France, and that of 
all Europe. 


SINGULAR CONTRAST.—It has been ob- 
served that a iman will readily face danger 
and death in one form, and be afraid ot it in 
another ; and this remark was strikingly 
exemplified in Junot, of the Bonaparte’s 
generals, who raised himself by his cool- 
ness when Bonaparte was besieging Toulon. 
He was writing so:nething by order of the 
latter, when a bombshell burst near biin; 
he promptly observed that he wanted sand, 
and it had come in due time. Yet, Sir Sid- 
ney Sinith, speaking of Junot in the cap- 
tain’s room at the Admiralty, says, that 
when he was going on board the Tiger, Sir 
Sidney’s ship, he was so frightened in 
mounting the ladder, that it was found ne- 
cessary to take himon board through one 
of the port-holes. 

Roses AMONG THE ANCIENTS.—To enjoy 
the scent of roses at ineals, an abundance 
of roses were shaken on the table, so that 
the dishes were completely surrounded. 


| By an artificial contrivance, roses during 


meals descended on the guests from above. 
Heliogabulus, in his folly, caused roses to 
be showered down upon his guests in such 
quantities that anumper of them, unable 
to extricate theinselves, were suffocated in 
flowers. During meal times they reclined 
on cushions stuffed with rose leaves,or made 





acouch of the leaved themselves. The 
| floor, too, wax strewn with roses, and in 


| this custom great luxury was displayed. 

| Cleopatra, at an enormous expense, pro- 
eured roses for a feast which she gave to 
Antony, had them laid two cubits thick 
on the floor of banquet and then 
caused nets to be spread over t flowers 
order to rer ler the fox y elas Hiellog 
Duins caused notoniyv tt anquet rooms, 
but alao the colonnades that led to thein, to 
be covered with roses, interspersed with 


| lilies, hyacinths and narcissi, and walked 
| about upon the flowery platform, 
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KVENING HYMN. 





BY 4. T. FIELDS 





Hither, bright angels, wing your Sight, 
And stay your geatic presence here ; 

Wateb round and shicid us throegh the night 
That every shade may disappear. 


How sweet, when Nature claims repose, 
And dirk ness Boats in silence nigh, 
To weicome in at daylight's close 
Those radiant troupes that gem the sky | 


To fee! that unseen hands we clasp, 
While feet onhbeard are gathering round— 
To Know that we in faith may grasp 
Celestial guards from heaven'y ground. 


Oh, ever thus with silent praver 
For those we love may night begin— 
Reposing safe, retensed from care, 
Till wnorning leads the sunlight tn. 





THE BROKEN RING. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF ** FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,” “WEAKER THAN 
A WOMAN,” ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER XLIII.—|ContTINvugEp.] 
WILL not call inine spolied,” sad Het- 


*T would rather have loved him un- 
ppily, than have beeu the beloved wile 
of any other tian. 

“Mine will be a lifeapart; but I will not 
call it spoiled. 

“That night he kissed me. 

“No man wad kissed ine betore ; 
shall ever kiss ine again. 

“On that night, just for one minute, he 
took mein bis aris and held we there; 
and until 1 die no arins shall clasp me 
again. 

[| suffer pain; yet even my pain is sweet 
and pleasant bo me, 

*Somotines [ibink that we quiet women 
can suller deeper pain than woinen Of inure 

tonale natures 


no man 


“That other, Whom iny love will inarry, 
said she should die it she tost hin. 
“ftlove him as inuch, butit wil not kill 


me." 

*Would you wieb that it might, Hetue?’ 
asked Leah. 

“No. 

“Lilove you, and I shall find out many 
pleasures in life; but Ll shall be true to ny 
lost love. 

“Lo wieh 
Leah 

“To have loved one such, even if unbap- 
pily. is joy enough fora lifetime 

‘Thave told) you my tove-story, dear, 
and you will know now why,as | go 
turough lite, all inen will be to une but as 
shadows.’ 

“T nope it will not be so, Hettie, 

“ASsthe years goon you whi forget this 
incident, Which iw bata dream, and meet 
With some one who will tnake you bappy.” 

Hetuie shook ber golden bead. 

Could any otber nan lave such a face as 
the nin who had kissed her by the sea? 

Couid any one ever replace titi’ 

Sne taughed the tdea to seorn, 

‘How strange, Leah,”’ said Hettre, ‘that 
we two sisters have a fate so different! 

“To you—mind, darling, | do not 


you could have seen hiin, 


envy 


—- _-- 


| *$ ceoetved a sword cuton this arm more 
| than tweuly years ago and someumnes on | 
| cold days it teases ine even now; the usordl 
| of whic ts thut i is easier to give than cure 





a wound. 

*Do not leave your cosy corner, Hettie, 
I will send Leah back Ww you in ten 
munates.” 

Asthey walked down the terrace to- 
gether, Hettue wondered ifthe tme would 
ever come when they would discuss tat- 
ters before ber, if sue would ever really be 
one of themseives, if, when Leab was wir 
ned.she would take ber place in her uncie's 
confidence. 

Not caring to watch Leah and her uncle, 
Hettic looked down the avenue, and saw a 
gentionan walking up ww the house, 

She drew back, thinking that It was some 
visitor for the General, and the next min- 
ute had forgotien all about the occurrence. 

“Il wantto speak to you, Leah, beture 
Basil comes; that is, 1! he does come w- 
day,’ said Sir Arthur. 

“It will ve better tor me to tell 
whole story belore he sees Hettie. 

“| thought of sending a note over to him 
to ask bin if he would grant 
View as soon a8 possibile alter his return. 

“1 feel quite sure of one thing, Leah, and 
that is—tne tact of your being Martin Ray 5 
daughter wiil make no difference whatever 


him the 


| to him. 


me aniinter- | 





“At first I was doubtful, but,since I have | 


known him better, Lhave discovered that 
he has no great or strong prejudices, 

“] have not the ieast 
him, and he wil understand 
in keeping the matter secret. 

“It 8 no pleasant 
loyal servantof her Majesty to be associated 
with a man tike Martin Kay. 

“itis puile natural that I should distike 
to have my name connected with tis. 

“I do not want to pain you, Ido not waut 
even Ww talk any more about it; but) tust 
add this, Leah: 

Basil's opinions are not settled and de- 
terinined tke nine. 

“TE donot believe that be will be annoyed 


my motive 


| or vexed at all,and | do not think you need 








be anxious about it.’ 

Sothey talked while the cloud of fate 
grew deeper and darker, and they did not 
even see its Stindow. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


YIK BASIL waiked siowiy up the ave 
\ nue he tooked tired and pale—not at 
LJ ail ike a gay or cager bridegroom, 

Shadows tn his eves told of sleepless 
nights, of weary days, of sad thougnts, 

Yet be bad in lis manner something of 
the man.who has fought a pood tight and 
has Overcome. 

Hie reflected, as be waiked 
lony tines Of teatless trees, that 
Was more lorbunate than many men. 

He had known the rapture of true iove 
even though it lasted for so short 4a tine. 


fear about telling | 


| gedy, while with soft burried steps he went | 


to the mottontess tigtre. 
v Fsbo might have been carved in marble, 


she was so still. 


d her and bis dark | 
One arin was half round ber | tin Ray, what wou 


handsome bead bent over her before he 
perceived that the beantiful inusses of hair 
were of gold. 

The next moment the fair face seemned 
to flash into his own, aerv came from the 
pale lips, a great -shock overwhelmed 
them. 


There was a terrible moment of tear and 


pain, of bewilderment and surprise, follow- 
ed by a deep silence that was full of 
agony. 

Then faintly trom him came the name 
“Hettie!'—so tremulously spoken that it 
was like asigh. 

“Hettie,” he repeated, ‘is it you ?"’ 

She shrank back witha little watling ery, 
which seemed to go straight to bis 
beart. 

Could it be Hettie? 

Was that the golden head which had lain 
fora tew happy minutes on his breast ? 

Was that the fair pale face wlich he had 
covered with kisses and tears? 

Could it be the girl whom he had left by 
the sea, never to neet again ? 

“Itis really Hettie,” he said ; and he laid 
bis hand upon hers, as though he half fan- 
med she would melt iato thin air. 

“IT cannottrust ny own eyes. 

“Speak one word to ine. 

“Are you really Hettie Ray?’ 

He had seen her last in her homely dress, 


| plainly nade of plain material, in the inidst 


thing tor a soldier, a | 


between the | 
alter all pe | 


of her homely surroundings. 

Now she stood arrayed in costly silk with 
great folds of tine erape, with an air of dis- 
tinction and elegance, a certain subtle 
change—tmore fa.rand lovely than ever in 
lis eves—Hettie sull, buta very different 
Hlettie from the simply-dressed maiden he 
had known at Southwood. 

She raised her blue eyes and looked at 
hin. 

“Do you 
proachtully. 

“Surely lam Hetue Ray, Just as I am 


not Know me?’ she said re- 


the most miserable girl in the wide 
world.” 
“Hetue, Hettle, what brought you 
here?” 


Hie made no attempt to caress her. 

He drew back from her, and looked at 
her with wild troubled eyes. 

‘What has brought you here?” he re- 
peated. 

“T have tried my best; I have fought a 
fiercer fight with my heart than any inan 
ever fought, and now, when I had begun 
to hope for peace, you rise from the very 
ground, as it were, before me. 

“Hettre, in Heaven's name, tell me what 
brings vou here?” 

The face betore him was miserable 
enough: there was the very anguish of woe 


| in the blue eyes. 


Many men tived and died without know. | 
Ing one such hour as had fallen to lis rot by | 


the sweet southern sea. 


The glow of tt, the warmth of it, would 


last hii through tife,even turoucsh the chill | 


of long years, 


How well be remembered the tirst morn. | 


Ing that he came to 

beautiful face shining 

passiou-flowers ! 
Whataiatal morning it 


in the 


had been for 


; hin! 


you —faim not even ever so slightly jealous | 


of you—to you everything has come, even 
love.”’ 

“You 
Leah. 

* You have your father’s biessing. 

“Pf bave bis curse; although no harm has 
followed tt, still it tes Upon me. 

*L have wondered,” said) Hetie, witha 
sad smile, “whether it has not fallen on me 
by mistake.” 

“No. Lam quite sure it has not,’ deciar- 
ed Leah warinly. 

“You deserve every blessing. 

“My Iile is not Hnished. i may overtake 
me yet’ —words which she alltorwards ro- 
meinbered as prophetic. 

Just at that moment the 
down the terrace to tue. 

“In your tavorne spot, Leah;? 
he. 
“Do you know how long you giris have 
been talkin. ? 

“More than an hour. 

“What is it about 7 

“Neither bonnets or lovers—ol that I am 
sure.”’ 

Neither sister spoke. and then Sir Ar- 
thur saw that each face was pate and 
grave. 

He thought to htimsell that they had been 
speaking of Lhe falher. 

“Le h, 1 want you,” he said. 

“] wili not keep you very long; but I 
should LWke wo talk t you betore Basil 
ouines, 

Heuvie beard the name, and repeated it to 
hersell: 

**Basil 2" 

lt was an unusual name, and one she had 
hardly beard before. 

“Tuat must be 
said. 

“Happy Leah; Heaven bless ber!” 

No kuoight would ride down the avenue 
to wvo and win ber. 

She wondered if inany women gave their 
lives tor love. 

“Come Ww the 
General. 

*] iske ODracing, Ciear, frostv weather like 
this, but I feltutwinge in iny right arin 
this morning, and | must not neglect 
.”” 

Seeing that Hettie iooked at bim inquir- 


ingly, he continued — 
9 oid wouad w iike an eld triend. 


forget one tulog, reinarked 


General caine 


said 


Leah's lover,’’ Hettie 


library, Leah," 


Brentwood, and the | 
Maldst of the | 


“Do you not know,” 
“who Tam?” 

“You are Hettie Ray,’ he replied. 

‘Alas, alas!’’ she cried, wringing her 
hands. 

“T beyin to see now; I 
stand. 

“What have I done that Heaven should 
punish me so? 

“What have I done?" 

“Hettie,"’ he said gently,*I do not under- 


she said slowly, 


begin to under- 


stand. 


He could recall the peculiar expression of 


Leah's lace the first moment 


| his: and she bad told bin sinee that in that 





aald the | 


first moment She had loved hit, 

How toving and taithiul she had been to 
bin ever since! 

He tnade inany good resolutions as he 
walked up the avenue. 

He would be tore loving to her. 

Never again should his thoughts rove to 
the fair pale (ace that had lain on lis breast 
foc tive minutes, never to lie 
again. 


there , 


He would be loving and loyal to her, and 


In ine Heaven would send hiin peace, 

No man was eiltier great, or wise, or 
truly noble until he had suffered pain. 

it was the lot of every inan, suoine live 


wilhout pleasure, happiuess, or love, but no | 


one lives Wilhout pain. 

“dt will ake it allup toher,” hetnought: 
and tuen through the leafless trees he saw 
the terraces and the preity Laiustrade where 
tne great clusters of passion flowers grew in 
suininer—the Very Spot in which 


Orst seen her; and,uniess be was inistaken, | 


she was there now. 


Yes, ve could see the folds of a long black 


dress on the white stone of the terrace, ne 


could see one white hand tying idly on the | 


leauge where the brown tendrils looked 
witbered and dead. 

He would go w ber noiselessiy and take 
her in bis arins; he would kiss her, and say 
loving words to her, . 

He went way up the great white steps, 
where the tarble statues stood and the 
buge vases were filled with evergreens, 
round the great clusters of alimond-trees to 
the corner that Leah loved best. 

He siniled to biimself. 

Ab, he was not inistaken! 

A tall slender figure stood there, witha 
black dress trailing on the steps, a white 
band resting on the ba.ustrade. 

Lie could not see her tace or head, for she 
was iooking towards the house. 

Saould he cali her name? 

If beuttered but one word, she would 
turn to hin with her tace all bright with 
giad and bappy love. 

No; he would go up to her and 
in bjs aring and = kiss 
ber guess whu he was. 

The sun shone on butthe wind fell, the 
great trees were Lusbed and still, as though 


clasp her 
her, while he inade 


they were silent witnesses of a great tra-| her 


her eves met ' 


“What is the matter?" 

“Who are you ?"’ she cried. 

“Do not Keep ine in suspense. 

“Tell ine quickly.” 

Stull no glimmer of the truth 
him. 


came to 


' 





lie wondered at the intense anxiety ot | 


her manner. 

“I forget,” he said; “you never Knew my 
natne. 

“Lam Sir Basil Carlton, of Glen.” 

She repeated the words after him, her 
white lips trembling. ; 

They brought no inemory to her. 

“Sir Basil Carlton '' she repeated. 

“TI do not mean that, 

“Who are you ? 

“Tell ime, for 
Leah's fance? 

“They said that Leah's lover was’ coming 
to-day. 

“Heaven cannot be so cruel—you cannot 
be Leah's fancer" 

“Tam Leats lover, my poor darling,” 


Heaven's sake are you 


| be said sadly. 
he had | 


“And she loves youso! 

“Oh, how has it happened ? 

“We weretaiking about you the other 
day —no, this morning : It seeins to me long 
since she told ine about her lover, and how 
Sbe loved bin, 

“Oh, Heaven, how it all 
me! 

“I told her such a great tove could never 


comes back to 


_ bea happy one; but how little I thought 


' 
| 


She paused, and then, after a minute's s1- 
lence, she looked at him again. 

“You,” she said — ‘you Leah's 

“She loves you so dearly, she said she 


are 
lover. 
should die if she were parted from you. 





“Oh, hapless Leah, oh, miserable, thrice- | 


wretched me!" 


All her strength and youth seemed to | 


leave her; her white 
were terrible to see. 
Half frightened because of her despair,he 
drew nearer to her. 
“Hettie,"” he said, 
you? 
‘‘Tell me who you are.”’ 
“Do you not know?” she said. 
“Have they not told you?” 
“Told ine what ?” he cried. 
“W bat is it?’ 


A sickening sense of tnaseyrity eame to 


face and wild eyes 


“what 


' 


is Leah to | 


If neither Leah nor Sir Arth 
yung to aii, w could she way? 
an he to know 8 about her? 







Her heart grew 


pain. on 
She held out her to 
imploring gestare. = withan 
“Do you not k ?” she 
“Can you not who I am?” 
ates 75 ? 
“Why, Hettie, need is there 
eer. ms : for 
“You can have to fear 
ax ing in telling 
“What brin » Martin Ray’s 
ter, here to wood, and whut are you 
to Leah ?”’ . 


“You cannot guess?” she said. 
“You have no idea?” 


M poe 

“T cannot guess, 

ee keeping from ms, Het. 
tie ?"’ 


“My story and Leah's,” she replied. 
“and I cannot teli it to you. ; 

**You must ask them to tell it." 

In his sudden surprise and complete be. 
wilderment, he never thought of what Mar. 
tin Ray had told him of ba two d 
all power of thought and memory had gone 
froin bim. 

“Hettie, you have lost faith in me!” he 


‘said. ‘ 


“No; it is not thag. 


“See, there is some one coming. 

“Do not let ine be seen.” 

The quick footatep of one of the men-eer. 
vants was heard on the terrace. 

Without a word, Sir Basil went to mee 
him. 

“Sir Arthur would be pleased to see you 
in the library at once, Sir Basil,”’ said the 
man. y 

If he felt any curiosity about the figure 
crouching against the balustrade, be gave 
no sign. 

“Say that I will be there in a few min- 
utes,’’ was the reply; and the man went 


| away. 


Sir Basil turned to Hettie. 

‘Let ine take you to the house, Hettie,” 
he said. 

“You must not remain here.” 

“I cannot go. 

“You must leave me here. 

“IT cannot walk,’”’ she said; “I cannot 
stand. 

**Do you not see how I tremble ? 

“You must feave me.” 

He looked terribly distressed. 

“My darling,’’ he began. 

But she held up her hand. 

“Hush, Basil !"’ she said. 

**Reinember, you are Leah's lover.” 

“I will not leave you, Hettio,’’ said Sir 
Basil. 

“You will faint.” 

‘No; do not fear. 

‘Listen to ine, 

“It will be all for the best. 

“You go now. 

“No one will know that you have seen 
ine, and they will tell you the story. 

i must ineet after that as strangers. 

“Go.”’ 

“Heaven knows thatno man was ever 
more puzzled or more unhappy than I,” be 
said. 

Her eyes were dim with tears as she 
watched him-—Leah’s lover; and then, a 
he went slowly down the terrace, a mist 
seemed to rise before her; she swayed te 
and fro, s red, and, helpless, lifeless, 
fell suddenly to the ground. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


S he passed quickly through one of the 

A side-halls of Brentwood, Sir Basil 

caught a glimpse of his facein a inirror, 

and started back, 
own reflection. 

Was that haggard face his ? 

He stood still forfa few minutes before he 
went to the library to collect himssif, 
drive the wierd shadows froin his tace and 
eyes, to clear his brain. 

Then, when he was in some measure 
himself, he went at once to the room where 
the General awaited hitn. 

Sir Arthur was alone, and 80 preoccupied 
with his own thoughts that he did not no 
tice the pallor and agitation of Leah's 
lover. 

He shook hands with biu, and welcomed 
him home most heartily. 

“I ain glad to see you, Basil,” he said. , 

“T assure you that some of us have foun 
the past ten days very long ones. 

“We have coek a yery unpleasant,anxiour 
time of it since we . 

*] am thankful 1 is over. 

“There remains aduty omer even mor 


most frightened by his 


d reeable, and ws to tel u a story 
which I would faln have buried in ob 
livion.” 

“A story !’’ repeated Sir Basil. 


This, then, was what Hettie meant whee 
she said “they” ‘had something te 
him. ’ 

“You will always remember, Basil, oe 
it is I who have kept this secret from Me . 

“It was my desire, my wish that nothing 
was said. ’ it I 

“Leah would have had it otherwise, 
had Jet her have her own way. ith 

“The fault, if there be any fault, lies ¥ 
me. 

“You can judge when I have told Yih ; 

“Let me add this—if anything © 
tell you should be adverse to your 
and opinions, you are free as alr. 

“Leah would not bind you. 

“You have but to say the word. be 

“Nothing can free ag genet eo “ 
eaid ; and Sir Arthur, : o 


; 
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qe words, did not notibe the tone of the 
speaker's voice. ' 
Thank Heaven for 


“Now listen to my 


of the one thing I 
whole world—my little 
He did not think it 
tarned bis face w the 








ge over it be seen. 
At first Sir hardly to realize 
words he over hiin 
as it were; then they t strike on his 


a faint Guat of the truth came to 
hius when he beard the name of Martin Ray 
enough to turn hitn faint and dizzy,w make 
his heart beat wildly. 

He never forgot that bour. 

Fromn the window he saw the sunshine 
on the distant hilis and woods, on the bare 
branches of the trees, on the white stone 
terraces and theo ev ns; a little robin 
redbreast flew up and down ; the wind blew 
the brown branches of a dead guelder-rose 
against the window-panes. 

He never forgot one detail. 

The General's went on in dull monotone; 
and presoutly: Sir Basil’s attention was 
caught and riveted by the names of Leah 
and Hettie, the two fair sisters. 

He listened intently as the General told 
bim, with some dramatic skill, the story of 
the choice they made, 

He was back again wigh Martin Ray in 
fancy, listening to this same relation, but 
told in so different « fashion; and he re- 
membered with a bitter pang that when 
Martin Rav recited the story Sir Basil 
had condemned Leah—he had judged her 
cold and selfish; he had admired Hettie, 
the daughter who clung to her father, a 
thousand times more than her who bad left 
him. 

And now the girl whom in his own mind 
he had considered selfish and heartless 
was she whoin he was to make his wile. 

He blawed himself that he had not dis- 
covered the truth; it all seeined now easy to 
understand. 

He could not even imagine how he had 
been so blind, save that it had never oc 
curred to hiin to connect Martin Ray and 
his family with the General's household . 

While these thoughts ran riot through his 
brain, the General went on with his story, 
and Sir Basil listened in silence to the end, 

It was true then; be, the most unfortu- 
nate of inen, stood between these two lov- 
lng sisters. 

fe loved one with his whole heart, and 
he was bound in honor to warry the other, 
and both ioved him. 
ms there ever such a misfortune, such a 

1] 

He was silent from sheer excess of de- 
spair. 

Who could have thought that the beauti- 
fal queenly woman and the fair winsoine 

irl were sisters—one the very queen of 
auty and fashion, the other earning her 
living and supporting ber father by teach- 


ing? 

Fate must have been laughing at them 
when it led him to Southwood. 

The General wondered at his silence, and 
when he had finished his story, waited fur 
his young companion to speak. 

Still Sir Basil set with his face to the win- 
dow, silent and still. 

“You will understand,” said Sir Arthur, 
“that it was no question of social inequality. 

“Ifinyv sister had married one greatly her 
inferior in rank, and he had been a loyal, 
honest man, I should have respected him ; 
— man like Martin Ray I could not tol- 
erate. 

“There is no use in speaking ill of the 
dead; but my sister would never have writ- 
ten to ine without due reason to ask me to 
save her children. 

“However it inay be, whether I did right 
or wrong, it cannot be altered now. 

“If you find any reason, Basil, in What I 
have told you tor bringjng your engage- 
ment to an end, you will he justified in do- 


~~ : 
General was struck by the pain and 
the pallor of the tace turned to him. 

“f do not complain,’ said Sir Basil, 
“though I wish that I bad known the truth 
froin the first. ; 

“I understand your motives and respect 
them. 

“I,in your pl should probably have 
fone the same a . 4 

“But I think better of Martin Ray than 
you do, and the fact that he was the father 
of the girl [ loved would never have made 
the slightest difference to me. ¢ 

“I hope you will not be, annoyed when I 
say that Martin Ray’sdaughters would have 
been the sane to ine as 
own.”’ } 

“I am delightod to hear it,” returned Sir 
Arthur. 





ughters of your | 


“Affairs have changed considerable of | 
ears. 


y 
“Martin has ith his | 
Pen manee ee 2 _arrival, had come to say that he had ar- 


weth drawn; but when iy poor sister ran 
awa with him, he was a power in the 

nd.”’ ' 

Sir Basil was thinking deeply. 

He decided that it would be inuch better 
for him not to wention that he had ever seer 


| 


“I do not blame yon; nor, as I told you 
before, does the disclosure aflect me in the 
sinallest degree. 


“I ain only sorr 
with fon See nett did not know the 


If he bad known it,all this 
have been avoided, 4 trouble would 
“If you are not vexed 
what inakes you look - hd aaee Bee 
a strange, Basil 


ane I .'y stray 
en it must because I do 
quite myself this morning. none 

“Perhaps my journey has tired me; and I 
was in a hurry tw come over here.’ 

“Have you seen Leah yet?’ asked Sir 
Arthur. 

“No, not yet. 

“One of the footmen met me on the ter- 
race, and told me that you desired to see 
ine.”” 

“Yer ; I told him to look out for vou. 

“I thought it better to tell you all before 
you sav, Miss Hettie Ray, the new inmate 
of whom we wrote to you. 

“She will Jive with us for the future, 

“I shall always love Leali as the daughter 
of my heart, because she chose me and caine 
away with ime. 

“But Hettie is a lovely girl, so wise, so 
charming, and gentle, 

“I have never seen two such perfect 
weet, op they me greatly. 

**Leah is a queen 0 edy and passion, 
Hettie like the very mate otiees. 

“I am sure you will tike her, Basil. 

“We shall be a very bapp tausily. 

“When you take Leah home to Glen, I 
shall stil] have a daughter left,”’ 

Sir Basil was open and honest as the day. 

He hated deceit, and he sed now to 
think whether he should tell the General 
anything of his adventures at South wood. 

It could answer no purpose—do no good. 

It would lead only to intolerable coimpli- 
cations, 

No oarm had been intended in kecping a 
secret froin hiin; be, in bis turn, might 
surely keep a secret from Leah—above all, 
when the revelation of it would cause only 
misery. 

His conscience was quite cloar. 


He knew that he had merely kept silent 
with regard to his acquaintance with Martin 
Ray because of the Duke's prejudices, and 
atthe Duke's request, so tiat the General 
had nothing to do with itin any way. 

He decided to keep his secret; no one 
there need ever suspect that he bad known 
Martin Ray. 

“T ami sure you will be pleased; and I am 
sure we shall be all the paneer for her coin- 
ing,’’ continued the General. 

“Hettie has not been with us many days, 
and not many hours here at Brentwood, 
yet I have found her a very pleasant addi- 
tion to our hoine circle. 

“I like to hear the sisters laugh and talk 
together. 

“King Francis was right when he said 
that a Court without ladies was like a gar- 
den without flowers. 

“A house without a woman is a desert. 

“Even the sound of their footsteps has a 
charin. 

“You will find it so. 

“And now, Basil, that I have told you all, 
let it die. 

“Let us enjoy ourselves; let us be happy, 
and bury the past that has nothing pleasant 
in it. 

“When you see Leah, tell her that you 
know all, and that it makes no difference ; 
she will be perfectly happy then.” 

As he spoke, the General heard some 
slight confusion, a sound of footsteps,a sub- 
dued imurinur. 

“T ain afraid there is something wrong,” 
he siid to Basil. “What isthe matter? he 
asked, turning to the servant who had en- 
tered. 

‘Miss Hettie is ill, sir,’ replied the man. 


“Miss Hatton found ber in a faint on the | 


terrace,and ordered her to be carried to her 
room.”’ 

Sir Basil's face turned ghastly white. 

If she were ill, it was his fault. 

He ought not to have left her; he should 
have remained with her aud risked all. 

“She is not very strong, I fear,’ said tho 
General—*not so strong 28 Leah, and she 
has had a great deal of trouble lately.”’ 

Who knew that so well ashe? — 

“Stay with us for the day, Basil,’ con- 
tinued Sir Arthur. 

“If Hettie is not well, we will have no 


‘visitors,and you will be able to have a Jong 


talk with Leah.” i 
And,imuch as Sir Basii longed to be away, 
he felt himself bound to remain. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
EAH had been terribly shocked at tind- 
ing Hettie lying unconscious on the 


ground. : : 
While she had been talking to Sir Arthur 
in the library, one of the men-servants, 


who had been told to watch for Sir Basil's | 


rived, and the General bad at once sent for 


| him, 


or known Martin Ray—much better that | 


the whole aad story ahuuld be buried and 
done with forever. 

Yet, as he framed these thoughts, he was 
dazed and blind with his great inisery. 

What manner of lite lay before him- 
- Ving one sister, marrying the other, and 
“46 One he loved always rear biin ? 

“You are not angry, Basil ?’’ said Sir Ar- 
thur gently, : 

“You are not vexed at this 
ment ?’’ 

‘Not in the least,” he replied. 

“I think it wae moss mataral for you to 
act as you did in the cireu:nstances. 


eonceal- | 


“I will leave you,uncle,”’ she said. “You 
will be more at ease if 1 ain not here.’ 


She went 7 to him before she quitted 


the room, and put one arm round his neck, 

half hiding her face on his shoulder. 
“Uncle,” she whispered, ‘“‘you do not 

really think that what you have to say will 


make anv difference as regards Basil, do 
you ? 

” With one hand sbe clutched the lace 
ner Dom and he saw tbat ber very sou 
was on her lips 


How well she loved Sir Basil, this beau- 
tiful niece of his! 
“I ain quite sure not,” be replied. 
“You sway rest happy, content, and as- 


sured. 


“I know him eo well. 


MN ee = ot el ey be rather believes a 
ra tician to be a great patriot. 
“You need not have fhe shadow of a fear, 


“JT shall’ know," said the gil. “by my 
first glance at the face whet the story 
bas vexed hiin or not. 

“If I thought that it. would, or that his 
love for ine would grow less, I should die 
now and here." »y' 

“Have no fear, Leah ; trust to me.” 

She quitted the rooin, and wen: back to 
the terrace where sho had lef Hettie. 

No tall figure stood by the balustrade ; 
but she saw an inaulinate fori stretched on 
the ground. 

Full of alarm, she hastened to the spot. 

It was Hettie, white, cold, senseless, her 
— hair lying like a voil over her shoul- 

ers—Hettie, whom she had left so sbort a 
time before well and siniling ! 

What was wrong ? 

She raised the golden head and looked 
into the white face. 

Was it death ? 

Was it sudden illness ? 

Ina Ya ee of terror she kissed the 
sweet fuce. 

Po ane one has broken her heart,” thought 


She remembered the pathetic little love 
story her sister bad told ber. 

It was that bad caused her to faint. 

Finding it impossible to restore her to 
consciousness, Leah summoned aid, and 
Hettie was carried to her rooin. 

There was a look of great pain in the blue 
eyes when they unclosed at last, and when 
they rested on Leah a ery escaped her. 

‘. 1¢ Opened her arins and tolded her in 
thein. 

“Leah! Leah!” she cried ; and then she 
checked herself. 

She inust not betray her secret. 

Leah inust not know that ber lover had 
swerved, even though unconsciously. 

She must not stand likea shadow between 
Leah and the full sunshine and gladness of 
her love. 

Leah was very loving to her. 

‘“‘What made you ill, Hettie 7?" she said. 

“You seemed quite well when 1 leit 
you. 

‘*Was it the recital of your love-story ? 

“Ah, my darling, if it was the remem- 
brance of your trouble, try to forget it! 

“You are too good and too beauriful to die 
aes a inan has not the sense to love you 
DOSE. 

‘He was cruel to you, Hettie, whoever he 
is, wantonly cruel. 

“He must bave known that you would 
learn to care for hitn. 

“Try to forget it, Hettie. 

“T shall not let you talk to me about it 


ain. 

“It is that which made you so ill. 

‘How cruel inen are! 

“lt—but, thank Heaven, I never shall !— 
if ever 1 net that nan, I would make biimn 
suffer for all that he has done to you. 

“There—you need not protest, my dar- 
ling ; and I aim foolish so to speak of him, 

“Of course, like every fond and foolish 
woman, you cannot bear to hear a word 
said against the man who has done you a 
cruel injury. 

“Try to forget it, Hettie.”’ 

“Jt is a curse that has fullen on me,” sne 
said. 

Then Leah kissed her and bade he rest, 

“Close your eves and slgep; you will be 
better then,”’ she said. 

“And I want you to come down to din- 
ner; I have a surprise for you.” 

She little dreained that it was “the sur- 
prise’? which bad alinost killed her sister. 

Leah stole away gently then. 

Her lover would be waiting for her—the 





| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





lover who now knew her story, and from 
whose face she would learn at the first 
glance whether he cared less for her. 

She went to library,but it was e:mpty,and 
a deadly chill inade her tremble. 

Had he resented the disclosure and gone 
away. 

She went to the drawing-room. 

He was not there; but from the window 
she saw him walking rtf up and down 
the terrace, his face pale and ayitated. 

Better to know her fate at once. 

She hastened out to himn and touched his 
arin gently with ber hand. 

‘Basil,’ she said—and there was a world 
of piteous entreaty in her voice—‘‘let ine 
look at your face.” 

He turned to her, and her heart gave one 


| great bound of relief, which was quickly 


followed by a sinart of pain. 

There was no trace of anger or annoyance 
on the fac she loved so well, but there was 
unutterable pain. 

“Basil,” she said, “my uncle has told 
you all. 

‘Has he vexed or grieved you ?” 


his eves, and then caine a gleam of recol- 


| lection. 
“Itean never be,” she thought, ‘that hoe 


| 


has forgotten #69 momentous a conversa 
| tion.’ 

“Grieved me ? 

“No, notin the laast."’ 

The pathos of her face troubled him. 

“Tt has neither grieved nor vexed tne in 
| the least.”’ 


“T assure you honestly that I shall not be | 


ashamed of the whole world’s knowin. that 
I married the daughter of Martin Ray. 


“Afterall, though some of his idcas wer 
Strangely mistaken, he was a p t 
heart,was he not, Lea 

I> >not asK Ine Basi 


shudder, 
Even to her lover she could not speak of 
her father. 


“My uncle has told you the whole story,.| — 


and you say that be has not vexed or grieved 


' 


ess for it. 





— 


“Now grant me one favor, Basil ; 
me that you will never speak of wy peat 
=e Pe int 

“It was horrible 

“I had not, as I grew older, one thought 
or idea in coupon with iy poor father. 


“I wake now sowetimes heartsick with — 


horrible dreams, funcying twyself onee 
more listening with a rebellious heart to 
wos and bane} sings I hated. von 

“Tsay no word against inv poor er ; 
but I on never bear to think of the past, 
dreain of it, recall it, 

“You know that T am Martin Ray's 
daughter; you love me none the less for 
that ; I ain content. 

Prva erp tf good to me, Basil,” sabe 
said; * i to repa ° 

“My onele felt ques of poe? good faith; 
he understands you well. 

“He told you all about my dear sister."’ 

Her face was transtigured in ite tender- 
ness as she spoke of Hettie, 

“You will love her, Basil, I knoa ; she is 
80 fair, 80 sweet and good. 

“I think ber most Leautiful, too. 

“Bat you love dark-baired women best, 
do you not ?"’ 

a one dark-bair woman,” said Sir 
il. 

“I shall not plead guilty to more than 
that.’’ 

She laughed the happy quiet laugh he 
was not viten t hear again, and looked at 
him with brightening eyes, 

“How happy we shall be together !” 

*T could not have believed that so much 
aay existed on earth. 

“Ah, Basil, how much | missed my sis 
ter I could never tell you! 

“In spite of all the luxury and magnifi- 
cence t surrounded ine, I was desolate 
in heart until you came. 

“I have known no ¢@esolation sinoe,”’ 

He would have given worlds to return 
her kind,loving words ; but he could not. 

His lips treinbled, his voice faltered,as he 
tried to frame sone question about Hettie, 

*] am sorry to bear,’ be said, “that your 
sister is ill. Ins it true?" 

“She fainted. I was talking to ber on the 
terrace when inv uncle caine tor me. I lef 
her well enough. When I caine back, she 
was lying with her face to the ground.”’ 

He strangled the bitter cry that rose to his 
liy 


ms, 
“She has had a great trouble in ber life,” 
said unconscious Leah, “and I an afraid it 
will be soine time before she will get over 
%.°* 

The words struck him like a blow, 

It was impossible chat she could have told 
Leah. 

Yet what did this mean ? 

“Trouble ?"' he said. ‘1 am sorry to bear 
it. What trouble is it ?”’ 

“T cannot tell you,” she replied gravely. 
“T do not know tnuch about it; but it ise 
sorrow that has spoiled her life, and we 
inyst be doubly kind and gentle to ber be- 
cause of it. Out of the yreatnessof our own 
happiness we tmust be most loving to her.” 

“Heaven be merciful to ine!” be cried to 
himself. “. am sorely tried !’’ 

“I know you will be like a kind elder 
brother to Hettie; will vou not, Basil ? 
And in time [ hope she will forget this trou- 
ble,and jove some else—some one who will 
marry her, she is so sweet ard beaatilal. I 
100K forward to such a happy future." 

He could not by word or look destroy the 
happiness that shone in Leah's tace; yet the 
other face, nore loving, if less fair, was a 
thousand times Gearer to him. 

“Hettie will be down to dinner,"’ con- 
tinued the unconscious girl, “and then I 
shall introduce the two people I love best to 
each other. 

“You will be all that is most kind and 
loving to her, Basil, will you not, for my 
sako ?"’ 

“I will do everything you wish,”’ be re- 
plied. 

He knew how well she loved him, and 
he knew also that,if ever she guessed at the 
truth, her life would end with her bhappi- 
ness, 

She was looking up at him with glad eyes 
in which tears were shining. 

“T will be so good,” she said. *Those 
whom Heaven blesses should always be 
good—and Heaven bas blessed me. 

“Sometines [think I inight bave been 
selfish had 1 been less happy.” 

He could not help thinking how, without 
knowing that it was her story he had heard, 
he had judged ber selfish. 

Strangely enough, ber thoughts went in 
the same direction. 

“Basil,” she saul gontly, “there is one 
question T should like to ask you—oaly 
one. 

“When you heard uv story—when you 
were told of iny ehoice—did you think me 


* 


' seltish ? 
Iie gazed at her with a vacant wonder in | 


“Tt was as though I had to choose between 
poverty and wealth, between tny love and 
duty to ty fatuer and the laxury of a fash- 
ionable lite. 

“Jt was not #0. 

“Had iny unele been poor and iny father 
rich, I should have done the same. 

“It was the lite sketched out for me that 
frigitened ime. 

“Did you think tne selfish ? Tell me.’ 

He was silent for some tuinutes, 

Ife could not sav “No,” for had he not al 
remy condemned her 7 

“Ile eould not say “Yes,"’ 
could not wound h 

““T think e ret ad, “that th ‘Ut 


stances we 


because he 


oO UnUBUA Miach Gist permet 
se 
lha ’ J ul. Bistt Mal 
‘“‘] wish It were in tev [» er t prove & 
you now that I arn not selfish. 
**] wish there were soe grand sacrifice | 
could inake for your suke; you would see 


you, that you do not love we one whit the | that I should einbrace i; a8 some would a 


gain or a pleasure. 
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man and gently moisten 

“You would say to yourself then that I | to discover the cause of the injury; though | Before Claudia could epenk, the wo - aes Be theoufieren, ed the lips and 

was not to be judged by this one action | Barbara fancied the examination was rather had lef% the room, this time was “Are better now” she 
of my life." too ininute and interested for oneso appar- | follow, whose curiosity by bending over the pillow, and hor gently 
wan ie ae Cl co Gon, Late, ee Se at dee Paden! inting < 08 on Stem at yen implied that you the sufferer’s betidate hers. ead 

“ ” en ” “ 

ae. would know it then, Basil,’’— | to the mark of a cross that was changed in | know something of me and of my friend, Does that refresh you?” ‘ 


and the light of heroism was on her face as 
she spoke. 
“] wish I could prove it. 

“If anyone attempted your life, 1 would 
cast inyself before you receive the death 
blow instead."’ 

“No one is likely to put you to the test,” 
he said, with a faint laugh. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TWICE MARRIED," 
‘‘MABEL MAY,’ ETC. 











CHAPTER XXX. [ConTINUED.] 


AN you not take hera little farther?’’ 
she asked. 
“Our servant is at the oy 

The man did not even reply, but strode 
on #0 rapidly that Barbara could scarcely 
keep up with him, till they reached tne 
first of the three cottages. 

“We will goin here,"’ he said, pushing 
open the gate, and leading the way to the 
door, at which he tapped with his foot with 
a force that ——s brought an answer in 
the shape of a iniddle-aged female, of no 
very Lat apmegeaer | ap noe, who was 
apparently too petrified to even make way 
for the unexpected visitors, but stood star- 
ing with amazement, and no very amiable 
expression of face. 

“Whatare you standing there for, wo- 
man?" exclaimed the man, pushing her 
unceremoniously aside. 

“Are you tnazed or drunk, that you can’t 
see the girl's in a faint? 

“Get some water—quick !—quick !—and 
anything else that your woman's wit (if 
you have any) can think of to bring her 
roand.”’ 

As he spoke, he had carried Claudia 
straight into the first roorh that opened from 
the little , and laid her on a large 
sofa, that stood by the fire-place. 

Indeed, the room appeared partly used as 
a kitchen, from the various articles’ that 
were disposed about the shelves and table, 
which would account for the fire in August 
which was blazing cheerfully in the old- 
faurhioned grate. 

‘The man appeared to have some authority 
over the ungracious-looking female, for she 
did not attempt to impede his movements, 
though, for a moment,she hesitated to obey 
his orders. 

“But you forget—surely it is not safe,’’ 
she said, in atone s» lowthat only an ex- 
cited ear fike Barbara's could have caught 
the words, 

“What could possess you to bring them 
here just now?’ 

“Hold your tongue,and do as I bid you!"’ 
he said angrily. 

“And be quick, or it will be worse for 
you and all of us,"’ 

He whispered a word or two in her ears 
ina yet more inaudible tone, which ap- 

pared to have the desired effect, for she 
eft the room without further remonstrance 
and quickly returned with water, a bottie 
ot salts, vinegar, and other restoratives, 
which Barbara remarked even at that mo- 
ment of aniety as somewhat singular arti- 
cles to be found in so huimble a cottage. 

“There, I ll leave you till the girl's bet- 
ter,’’ said the man ; ‘but I shall within 
call, retnember; #0 you can let me know 
directly she comes round.” 

The look was significant, and the woman 
sullenly assented to the instructions, and 
then, with Barbara's help, set about the ne- 
cessary cares for Claudia. 

Sne was a better nurse than her harsh, 
ungracious nanner would have promised ; 
and the remedies she applied,and her di- 
rections to her youthful assistant, soon 
proved their efficacy by the reanimation of 
the patient. 

Perhaps the warm glow of the fire, and 
the wine that was adininistered to the in- 
valid, did nore than the water, which was 
used with untiring zeal by the anxious 
Barbara. 

But, whatever the cause, in less than ten 
minutes Claudia’s color began to return to 
her lips and cheeks, her eyes opened with 
almost their usual brightness, with an ex- 
pression of returning consciousness and 
vigor, that set Barbara’s worst fears at 
rest. 

“I remember now,” she said, as Barbara 
bent over her to hide the stranger from her 
on first regaining her sense; “that horrid 
snake—who killed it? 

“Where are we, Barbara?” 

Barbara replied to the first question, and 
then turned to the woman with a grateful 
request to know to whom they were so 
much obliged. 

But the ruse—if it were one—did not 
succeed. 

“You're-in a house, and had the help you 
wanted. 

“That's all you need trouble yourself 
about,” said the woman. 

“Are you well again now, young lady?” 

“Yes, nearly eo. 


“My foot still pains me; but the faintness 
is gone. 

“still I am very ocold,”’ said Claudia, rais- 
ing herseif from her pillow. 

Rie woman lifted her dress from the in- | 
jured limb and proceeded to examine | 


it. 

The shape and size seemed to attract even 
the attendant’s admiration; for she gazed 
at the uncovered foot, and bent over it as if 


smal! but vividly red lineson the slender 
ankle. 
“Is that the burt?”’ 


“Certainly not,” said Claudia, smiling, 


even in her pain. 

‘That was born with me, I believe. 

“It is the foot, notthe ankle that hurts 
me.”’ 

The woman gave a quick, sharp glance 
over the face and form of her patient, which 
ra it was, took in every feature, every 
characte eneriaate that belonged to her, and 
then returned to her task, with a softened 
manner and tone. 


“It’s no great matter,’ she said; ‘sprain 
or twist, perhaps, if you fell in your 
swoon. 


There—I’!1 feteh soinething to rub it with 
and you'll soon feel whether there's any- 
thing more than a slight sprain.”’ 

She left the room by a door which opened 
to another, when bara’s quick eyes 
caught sight of a bed,and female head lying 
on pillows, as if in extreme langour or 
illness, 

But the door closed before she had tiie 
to see more; and her attention was too en- 
oom by the desire to Claudia from 
the cottage, and placed in some inode of 
transit to their home, for herto dwell just 
then on indifferent matters. 

In a few inoments, and almost before the 
girls could take advantage of her absence 
to exchange a word, the woman returned 
with a bottle in her hand, which appeared 
to contain some herbal decoction, froin the 
strong odor which at once filled the room 
as she took out the cork. 

‘There,’ said she, as she applied it to the 
injured foot, “that has cured far worse, if 
not prettier, limbs than yours,"’ her tongue 
ee met ary | unlocked bythe sight of that 
beautiful little foot. 

“There, you'll walk about again to-mor- 
row, if you are careful."’ 

“But how are you to get home?’’ asked 
Barbara, anxiously. 

“Ask those that brought you here,” she 
—, stiffly. 

uching alittle whistle that lay on the 
table, the door at once opened, and the man 
who called histnself Harper appeared. 

“The lady wants to know when you mean 
to take her and her companion home,” said 
the woman, with a sarcastic smile; “they 
don't feel at horne here, I take it, in spite of 
their welooine.”’ 

“Some folks say that blood is thicker than 
water, but it don't seein so in this case,”’ 
said the man, laughingly. 

“It's a wise child that knows its own fa- 
ther and mother, eh, young lady ?”’ he add- 
ed, looking ineaningly at Barbara. 

“She's right, she’s right,’ retorted the 
woman, angrily, and with an _ impatint 
frown. 

“What have they tostay here for? 

“You know they’re better away. 

“Let them go, Jonas; let them go.” 

“I reckon they'll be clever to manage it, 
if I let thein ever 80 much,” he said, scoff- 


ing! 

“That fainting damsel don't look quite 
able to walk balf a mile, and then ride 
three; and the other's no very taking fig- 
ure to show herself, with her white face, 
and white clothes too, for that matter.’’ 

Barbara glanced at her dusty torn habit, 
and the battered hat which lay beside her, 
and involutarily smiled at the man’s quaint 
rudeness, 

“I dare say I can s00n make myself a lit- 
tle respectable ” she said, crushing down 
her real alarin under the show of careless- 
ness, 

‘“‘miss Sabine could, I dare say, walk as 
far as the bridge, and then Stephen can lead 
her horse home. 

“It will create alarm if we are longer ab- 
sent.”’ 

“Alarm! to whom?’ said the man, ab- 
ruptly. 

“Are you so much thought of, young 
lady, atthe ‘Lome’ you speak of ?"’ 

A strange pang shot through Barbara's 
heart at the man’s remark. 

Did he know or guess how little right she 
had to the affection or care of her tempor- 

uardian. 

“Mr. Ashley will be alarmed tor his 
ward,’’ she said; ‘and as they know the 
direction we took,some search will be made 
if we do not soon return. 

bad ner mnight have searched a long time 
if 23 not been for me,’’ said the man, 
coolly. 

“However, I will not keep you inst 
your will, if the object of vour coming is 
attained. 

“‘Monica,can’t you give them some water, 
and make them look a little more ‘respec- 
table,’ as the young lady says. 

‘Take them into the other rooin, while I 
Fo and see what 1 can manage for the help- 

ess one. 

“I guess she’s the most petted, because 
she’s got the least sense."’ 

“With this doubtful compliment he left 
the room. 














“Come, one at atime,’’ said the woman. | 


“I can’t have you both in the closet they 
call mine. 

“There, give me your arin, pretty one; 
I'll take care of you, and your friend can 





} 


come afterwards.” 
“T dare not go alone,’’ said Claudia, cast- 


| ing a terrified glance at Barbara. 


“Come with me, Barbara.’’ 

“Foolish child!” trowned the woman: 
“you’re unworthy of the care bestowed on 
you. 


ing to “I little thought to see such 
a craven out of an eagie’s neat” 


| and then 


“Do zoe come first, then,”’ she said, turn- | 


ube said, earnestly; ‘and yet I never re- 
member seeing you before. 

‘“No—”’ 

“Perhaps not,”’ said the woman. 

“Nor have I ever set my eyes on you be- 
tore, to ny knowledge; and yet there is 
something in your features that recalls the 
days of my youth, thongh they are not 
beautiful like hers, nor like that pale,timid 

irl yonder. : 

But ask no questions; you will know 
all in time, and pave a full revenge on those 
who have despi a.” 

ated. mane adie | he will brook 
lay.” 
‘Barbara looked round on the tiny cham- 
ber with its small couch,its miniature dress- 
ing-table and washstand, and the one low 
chair, that formed its furniture. 

But, most of all, her attention was caugnt 
by asmall ivory crucifix that hung over the 
table, o 


no de- 


ite the bed, with a beautifully 
carved image of the Savior hanging on the 
Cross. 

She looked in eagerly at the woman, 
and fancied ait could trace an Italian cast 
of features, evenin that strongly marked 
and prematurely old face. 4 

“Yon are a foreigner then ?”’ sne said. 

“Perhaps,” she replied ; ‘‘but that is my 
concern, not yours—at least just yet, just 

yet. 
. “Coie, lose no time or you may chance 
to repent the delay. 

“You have to do with one that will not be 
trifled with. F 

Barbara suw that she would give no fur- 
ther information at that noveiment, and she 
hastened to perform what toilette offices she 
could in that primitively simple apart- 
nent. 

She washed her face and hands, arranged 
her hair quickly, and shook the dust from 
her habit, while the strange woman stood 
watching her every moment with her eyes 
that seemed totake in each feature, each 
gesture, with the interest of one that strove 
to recall some past inemory, or w imprint 
each lineament or expression indelibly on 
her mind. 

Once or twice her lips moved, as if to ask 
soine question, and then she changed her 
inind, and remained silent and motionless, 
while the girl’s rapid toilette was perform- 

“Coine,”’ she said, as soon asthe few ar- 
rangements were completed, ‘‘you can tell | 
that foolish child that there is nothing to 
dread. 

“She, at least, should be too true to in- 
stinct to fear me.”’ 

Barba.a’s speaking eyes questioned the 
woinan as to her neaning, but she saw that 
any inquiry on that point would de useless, 
and she followed her back to the room they 
had left,in the faint hope that Claudia might 
perhaps win more confidence from the 
strange woman, should she repenther my- 
sterious hints when alone with her. 

‘“There,’’ said the woman, “your friend 
can tell you there are neither dungeons 
nor trap-doors in a cotiage of four rooms, 
Now vorme, and quickly, for fear your con- 
veyance, and he will not wait.” 

Claudia leant on the strong arin which 
supported her, with greater feebleness than 
the slight accident might have warranted, 
and asofter look came over the woman's 
face as she felt the bending form. 

She placed her urins round her slender 
waist,and, with a sudden impulse, bent 
down, and kissed her pale face. 

“*Poo~ child—pvoor child !’’ she said, ‘fear 
nothing. 

“I would - down my life rather than 
harin a hair of your head. 

“There, lean or ine; it’s not the first time 
I’ve carried you in my arins.”’ 

The door closed onthem as she spoke ; 
and Barbara was left to meditate on the 
singular connection that thus appeared to 
subsist between that strange woman, the 
man whose inemory had been so odious to 
her, and the beautiful ward—the betrothed 
of Sidney Ashley. 

Could it be that the refined, aristocratic 
Claudia, wasthe child of that repulsive- 
looking woman—the relative of the hateful 
insulting, unscrupulous nan who seemed 
to claim such familiar equality with her- 
self and her companion ? 

Barbara was painfully conscious of a 
strange unaccountable eagerness, that Sid- 
ney Ashley should know, ere it was too 
late, any such drawbacks to the fulfilment 
of his engagement; and in the blood 
rose to her cheeks as she asked herself the 
meaning of such unwonted anxiety for one 
80 able to control and comprehend his own 
wishes and affections. 

As Barbara stood anxiously watching for 
the return cf the young girl whose lot ap- 
peared so enviable, and yet so repulsive, if 
such suspicions were just,a low but dis- 
tinct moan was heard In the adjoining room; 
then cameacry, as if in agony, of a wo- 
man’s voice, in low, wailing tones, between 
pr groans that quickly succeeded each 
other. 

tee a minute in hesitation, 





arted to the door, opening to the 
room from which the cries came, and in an 
instant stood by the bedsnie of the suf- | 


ferer. 

**Water, water!’’ groaned the patient. “I | 
am parched, and the pains are darting | 
through me like knives. 


‘‘Mercy! mercy ! 

‘I atin innocent, indeed 1 am! 
“Oh my child, my child! 
“Shall I never see her more?”’ 


Barbara seized a bottle of water that stood 


| given strength, “only make haste © 





on a table near the bed, poured some in a 


It was a wasted noble face 
Barbara gazed. on whiek 

That bore traces of beanvy, in the 
lage dark the delicately cut nose, the 
short, proud lip—even now when the or. 
venges of filness and contracted each 
feature, and made the brill of the eyes 
wildly painful in its hot . be 

‘““‘Who are you?” she said. 


“Speak again—speak.”’ 

“lama yee said 
“and only here an acciden 

“Have you been long ill?” 

The temale feebly passed her hand over 
her eyes, as if to clear the vision, and gased 
pps y 4 Barbara’s face in half-wonder. 

ng sympathy. 

eThe e von she inurmured ; “the 
all—all those of the dead; the tafe 
dead ! 

“Girl, who are you? 

‘Barbara Graham is my name,” she re. 
plied. 

‘‘But I cannot recall your face,even in my 
earliest memories.’’ 

The look of consciousness faded from 
invalid’s eyes, and a hot flush came z 
again on her brow. 

— mercy, mercy,” she murmured 

n. 

“If Idid wrong, Ihave been punished. 
“Oh Edward pardon me! r 

“My brain burns when you look at me 
like that.’ 

Claudia’s voice in the other room, call 
anxiously on Barbara, made the ation 
start violently once more, and her eyes 
glared wildly around. 

“T am mad,”’ she said, hoarsely, “or those 
voices would not haunt me. 

“Tt cannot be, thatthey should both re 
turn to curse me, 

‘*Monica, help—I cannot bear it. 

“Send them away. 

“See, see! there she stands. 

“Help, help!” 

With a wailing, agonized cry, she started 
frantically up, and then sunk back, half 
senseless, on her pillow. 

The woinan, Monica, had hastily entered 
the room, and seized Barbara’s arm with 4 
keen but not violent grasp. 

“Come away,” she said. 

: i you inad, or tired of your young 
ife 

“Can you not see that every minute may 
be tatal ?’’ 

Barbara did not heed her. . pallid 

She was ng eagerly on the now 
still thereat ge and striving to read in them 
some familiar lineament, some trace of = 
gone memories that might give a clueto 

ate strange scene. 

But there was nothing in the finely-cut 
features that recalled one association of 
early days, albeit there was a something 
which was not altogether strange to her; 
| ey which, tor the moment, she could not 

X on any especial person. 

<Deune aera sald. Monica, once more,in 
sterner tones,and drawing Barbara forcibly 
from the bed. 

‘*Are you blind and deaf? 

“She, on whom you gaze, has a deadly 
disease. 

“Look at that!’’ 

She drew the coverlet from her throat 
and arms, and displayed dark purple spots, 
that conveyed even to Barbara’s inexper- 
ience a terrible truth. 

It must be that malady of which she had 
often read and even heard—the deadliest 
form of typhus; and in an instant Stephan’s 
reluctance, his halt spoken warnings, 
were explained to her quick brain. 

“Ah, I see you can read the signs,” said 
Monica, with a halt-sad, half-bitter simile 
“It needs little skill to know black fever 
when it appears. ; 

“Now come; she will not speak again 
after this paroxysm.”’ 

“Hush!” said Barbara, hoarsely, pres 
ingthe arm on which she leaned con- 
vulsively. 

Claudia was standing, supporting herself 
against the door. 

She had followed Monica to the doorway 
in astonished terror at Barbara's absence 
and caught her last words ere they observ 
her entrance. 

Barbara sprang to uae otto, “ pas 
her arm supportin roun r, 
Monica closed thee door, and aided the 
young girl in leading the terrible Claudia 
the couch. 

“Take me away! take me away! od 

“Oh Barbara, itis dreadful!’ sbe cried, 
and she shuddered, as it seized with 4” 


ague. 

““W hat is dreadful, dearest ? oe fet 
Rt. are weak and nervous,” said 

ra, soothingly. 

“There is no danger, but we will go # 
once. 

“T hear some wheels coming, 


der gently, 


” she said, 


turning to the woman; ‘‘we needn't wait 
a = 
“You can walk now, dear Claudia. 


” jed 
“Yes, yes, anything to get away,” rep 
the shivering girl, to whom terror hat 


this 


lace. 
“But it is too late—too late !’’ she added, 
in a voice of abject terror. 
Barbara obeyed in silence. ent 
She felt that it was no time for argu™ 


r- 
or even soothing, and Monica made n° fe 


ther opposition to their departure. 
pth 4 tay could hardly bave believed be 


own astren capable of su 
~Clandia's shivering form, #& 
her towards the door, which now om 
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m 
ae that moment Barbara would willingly 
have compounded for all the fatigue and 
risk that them in. their transit 
home, for a complete escape froin the com- 
pany ot the man who ~’ thus again so 
strangely crossed ber path. But Jonas 
Bowen was not so, easily baulked of his 
captives. . 

“Now, my pretty one, you’rein a main 
hurry to wet away from good quarters,’’ he 
a “You'd have been in a queer place, 
let me tel) you, if I'd not come to the res- 
cue; and now this is your gratitade.”’ 

“Would you have me stay in an atinos- 
phere like that?’ said Barbara, glancing 
towards the room they had just le *Do 
you not see she is terrified to death? If 
vou saved her from one @anger, you have 
brought her to another.”’ 

4 , the fever, you imean,’’ he said care- 


ising a deliverance from 
ment. 


lessly. 

“Why, don’t you know it's all about the 
vil ? é‘ 

- gee from. Whitehaven, where it’s 
raging like the lague, and there are three 
cakes hore already. 

“What's the good of starting at nothing ? 

“If you're to have it, you'll have it, you 
know.”’ 

“{ am not afraid,”’ said Barbara, scorn- 
fully. 

“But 1 am,” said Claudia. 

“T ain dreadfully frightened.” 

“Then you'll take it,’ said the man, 
coolly. 

“Folks always do that are scared.”’ 

“Silence !"* said Barbara, peremptorily. 

“Are you a fiend, to alarm her thus ? 

“It is nonsense, dear Claudia. 

“You are young and well, and unlikely 
to take it. 

“See, I am not frightened, and I am in 
more danger than you.”’ 

“You’re a plucky one,”’ said the man. 

“I'd like to know what would frighten 

ou. 

j “No I'll be bound you won't take it, who- 
ever does.” 

Barbara did not reply, except by an iin- 
patient gesture towards the low chair that 
stood at the door. 

‘Make haste !”’ she said. 

“This unpardonable, useless trifling !’’ 

“That is your opinion,not mine,” said the 
nan. 

“I have not done with vou vet. 

“I am going to walk with you, while that 
petted beauty guides herself in the chair.” 

“TI shall walk by her side,” said Barbara, 
resolutely. 

“You will not!’’ said the man. 

“I have something of importance to say 
to you, and you must hear it. 

“She'll besate enough in her nest there.”’ 

He drew the chair with slow,careless gait. 

Barbara hesitated, but a inoment’s thought 
convinced her that she would do Claudia 
more real good by watching, and, if possi- 
ble quickening her companion’s progress 
towards the waiting groom, than by merely 
keeping her post by the side of the closed 
window, and she quietly,and with apparent 
indifference, quickened her pace, till she 
stood by his side. 

“Oh, you thought better of it. 
right,’”’ as he saw her at his side. 

he man's tone suddenly changed from 
his usually supercilious sneering manner 
to one of a more earnest, grave tone, which 
caught Barbara's attention. 

“TI will listen to anything you have to 
say, if spoken in a becoming manner,’’ she 
said; “but I will not endure sneers and in- 
sults such as I have hitherto received froin 
you.”’ 

“You may receive sumething very differ- 
ent from me, if you are wise,” said the 
man. “Itdepends on yourself whether I 
restore you, or, rather, whether I raise you 
to wealth and station and an honored name, 
which has been long enjoyed by one who 
has no claim to it.’ 

Barbara’s cheek flushed; but a glance at 
the man’s sneeting, cold face brought back 
her former distrust of him and any power 
that he could pretend to possess. 

“If it is rightly mine,’ she said, ‘‘which 
appears to me an impossibility, you ought 
to require nothing but a sense of justice to 
assist ine to its possession. 

“If not, I would not stir one step to ac- 
quire millions unjustly.” 

“You're a truinp,”’ said the man, looking 
into her calm resolute face. 

“Most women would have gone inte fits 
at such a hint,and sonar oe with 

rayers, and questions, and promises. 

. “You Get seein to pod g Miss Barbara 
Graham, for anything or anybody.” 

@ was ayiance in his eye that went 
home most disagreeably to the girl's heart; 
but the consciousness only made her more 
determined to crush every shade of emotion 
or self-betrayal from his prying eves. 

“Yea, Ido’ she said, “1 care jor honor 
and truth, and a good conscience, and for 
real triends, not pretended benelactors.”’ 

“Tnen the pretty princess within there is 
a real friend, I sup ,’’ said he, “and you 
wouldn’t change p with her on any ac- 


count ?” 
Barbara’s heart leaped strangely, but she 
replied: ‘Certainly not.”’ 


“You wouldn’t be the future mistress of 
Ashley Court, and its pretty little income, 
for nothing, would you, instead of toiling 
your brains and eyes out for bread ?”’ he 
continued. 

“The idea is too absurd,” said Barbara, 
averting her head, apparently to look at 
Claudia’s half-concealed form. 

“It ie an idle imockery to ask the ques- 
tion.”’ 

“Nay, I have my own reason for asking,”’ 
he said. 

“Would you take Ashley Court and its 
tair revenue, if they were offered tw you 


by--—"’ ‘ 


You are 





He stopped, and his quick, d le 
eyes were fixed on her P resenasd — 
Oh, how hated herself for the be- 
pay still pope for the involun teel- 
w e to 
a began to fee) terror in her 


“Ob, I ” gaid the man cove 
smnile ercnsed his face, — ” 
“Ol course, he ia a deal too old for you. 

“Now, Sir Ernest would be a deal inore 
more suitable, wouldn’t he now?” 

“This is intolerable!” suid Barbara,quick- 
ening her pace. 

“I will call for protection if you continue 
to offer me such wanton insulis.”’ 

*He laid his hand on her arm, not rudely, 
—2 as to -_— her near him. 

ou are too hasty, young lady,and jud 

of what you you coow pothing,” he. 
“I tell you, it was with a purpose that I 
asked those questions, and your face has 
ers thein, whatever your lips have 

one. 

“‘Now there’s not much time to spare just 
now, for I can just catch sight of vour 
groom yonder, staring like an idiot, withont 
ever dreaining of striving to see what has 
become of you. 

“Oh, commend me to a true-born flunkey 
for sticking to his orders, so long as he is 
safe hitnself ! 

“Now listen—I must see you where we 
shall not be interrupted. 

“Will you come to my cot again, or 
shall I come to see you in that spicy little 
hoine of yours ?”’ 

“I cannot,”’ she replied. 

“T never wish to see you more.” 

“Then you would give up all I can offer, 
for a fancy,’’ said he. 

“I thought you had 
pluck than that.” 

“It is impossible,’ said Barbara. 

“T am not mistress in Mr. Ashley's house, 
to receive visitors at my pleasure.”’ 

“Then you will come to my cottage ?” 
said the man. 

“I dare not,” she replied. 

“I thought you did not fear the fever ?"’ 
he continued. 

“Not for myself,”’ replied Barbara, “but 
I do for others. 

“I would not risk them to obtain a king- 
dom, even if I believed you could give it. 

‘*‘Leave me in peace. 

“I am happy, and wish for no change.”’ 

‘‘You are deceived,” he said. 

“You will never know that same happi- 
ness again after what I have told you. 

“However, it rests with yourself. 

“If you refuse to hear what I have to 
tell, 1 must act without you, and those 
whom it affects may suffer proportionately 
for your obstinacy. 

“Once more, and for the last time, will 
you come to my cottage ? 

“I promise you that no compulsion shall 
be put on you in any way while you are 
there.”’ 

Barbara hesitated. 

She thought cf that suffering woman, of 
the strange emotion she bad exhibited at 
the sound of her voice; the sight of her fea- 
tures was far more powerful with her than 
any Curiosity as to tue vague promises of a 
inan whom she hated and detested. 

“L will not promise,” sne said, 

“Tt may be impossible; and if 1 can, I 
will come to-inorrew, or the next day, in 
the early inorning, when 1 should be jess 
likely to be missed. 

“But my movements are not under iny 
own control, and I can make no positive 
promise.”’ 

“T should think that was an evasion,” he 
said, looking keenly at her, ‘*with most 
people; but you are tuo proud for deception, 
and I will trust you. 

“The welfare of some you care for, far 
more than they deserve, depends on the 
fulfilinent cf your engagement. 

“And now | leave you to the cure of the 
doughty squire there. 

‘‘He would have stood there tiil his feet 
froze without dreaming of looking for 
you. 

“Fools! fools! how I hate the wkole set 
of slaves !"’ he muttered,as he coolly turned 
away, Without attempting to assist Claudia 
from her temporary carriage, und he was 
soon lost to sight in the plantation. 


more wit—imore 


CHAPTER XXXL. 

H, Miss Barbara! I have becn so terribly 
frightened about you,’ exclaimed 
Stephen, looking pale enough to prove 

tho truta of the assertion; ‘but Lk dared not 
leave the horses; inaster scts such store b 
thei; he would never have forgiven me if 
I had left them. 

“But vou didn't go to the cottayes unsiss, 
surely you didn’t do that?’ he said hur- 
riedly, looking bewildered at Claudia‘s pale 
tace emerging from the narrow window 
which had hitherto concealed it. 

“Never mind,Stepben,”’ said sbe,‘there’s 
no great harm done, only Miss Claudia has 
hurt her foot, and I hardly think she can 
ride home. 

“Do you think we could man 
ore of the bays to the chaise, an 
home ?” 

“J dare not do it, Miss Barbara,” he re- 
plied. ; ’ 

“The bays were never in harness in their 


6 to fasten 
you lead it 





lives, and they never stand the sound of 
even a wheelbarrow after them. 
“But if Mise Claudia can sit old Bess, I 


| could ride Fanchion, and walk by her side, 


and keep her safe as if she were on a 
pillion.” 

Barbara hurried to the side of the chaise 
without repiving, for Claudia’s voice was 


yeard feebly calling her. 
‘Barbara, ion't trouble yourself. nor 
Stephen, she sakl, in Ber Old jusperious 


style; **] sball ride home. 
“J would die rather than that Mr. Ashley 
| should know of this business.”’ 


a 


“Dearest Claudia, it is im ible; you 
could not sit the bores,” said Barbara, de- 


Proguos'y. 

ie tell you I will,” said the girl, impetu- 
ously. 

“T suppose you want Mr. Ashley to know 
all, and contrast your meek deference to his 
wishes with ny independence,and——"’ 

“Clahdia, this trom you!’ said Barbara. 

The tone was 80 kad, 80 gently reproach- 
ful, yet so free from the self-assertion that 
her recent services might bave well war- 
ranted, that Claudia’s heart smote her with 
a sense of the injustice of her taunt; but the 
pride and latent jealousy which had been 
rankling in her mind,with a bitterness un- 
acknowledged to herself choked the gener- 
y impulse to confess the wrong she had 

one. 

“Well, don’t look so shocked !” she said 


impatiently. 

“There is no time for lectures and 
long speeches just now. 

“Tam going to ride Fanchion home, and 


then we shall svon sce whether I am right 
or wrong. 

“I never pretend to be as grave and old 
maidish as you are,but I would never com- 
mit # meanness to be the highest peeress In 
the whole country.” 

Barbara's heart swelled indignantly at 
the renewed taunt, but the pale cheeks, 
only relieved with a deep red spot, the 
wild, agitated look in the eyes, the uncon- 
scious clenching of the sinali fingers, told 
her that Claudia’s nerves were still wo 
much shaken to allow Of reproach or re- 
monstrance ; #0, without a word of reply, 
she quietly returned to Stephen, and as- 
sisted bim in making every possible ar- 
rangement for the wilful girl's safety and 
comfort, with a quickness and fertility of 
resource that fairly astonished the bewil- 
dered youth. 

“She’s a clever one, it Miss Claudia’s a 
beauty,” he inwardly reflected, as he fol- 
lowed her to the chair, and obeyed her 
brief directions as to the best mode of sup- 
porting his young tnistress for the few paces 

etween it and the horse that quietly 
awaited his burden. 

The two other steeds had been secured to 
the rails of the bridge during these prepara- 
ations, or the matter would have been hope- 
less ; for it was only with the utinost exer- 
tion of strength and judgment that the two 
zealous assistants contrived to place the 
helpless girl on her horse, with any degree 
of safety to herself; and even when fairly 
seated, and the injured limb had been 
placed in the inost easy and safe position, 
and the languid form rs by addi- 
tional supports fastened to the saddle, Clau- 
dia’s look of pale and languid suffering 
made Barbara doubt the possibility of get- 
ting her home without some dreadful cat- 
astrophe. 


“T can,I can,’’ was her impatient reply to 
every precaution urged on ber, and the two 
at last set off, with Stephen on one side and 
Barbara on the other of their charge. 

The girl's high spirit prevailed over bod- 
ily agony for the time,and after arene 
for awhile to the slow pace and subdue: 
motion enjoined by Barbara, she suddenly 
gave ber horse the rein on arriving within 
sight of Ashley Court, and rode rapidly up 
the sweep to the hall door, where Sidney 
Ashley was standing, waitipg their return. 

He hastened to her side to lift her from 
ber horse ere he had time to notice her pale 
face and bending form; and, whether in- 
tended or not, the result favored Claudia‘'s 

lans, for as he took her in his armsshe fell 

ifeless and helpless io the ground, the 
shock only broken by his hurried and itm- 

stfect grasp of her foriu as she slid hope- 
feesly froin his arms. 

A few moments sufficed to carry her to 
the wartmnth and quiet of her own rootn, an- 
der the care of the old housekeeper and 
Barbara, while Mr. Ashley hastily left the 
apartinent to sumunon tnedical aid. 

“Dr. Somers is here, sir,’?’ was the wel- 
come reply. 

“He has not left Mrs. Cowan‘yet. 

“Shall I fetch him, sir?” 

Mr. Ashley's answer was given by walk- 
ing rapidly to his aunt’s room. 

“What is it—Claudia returned ill ?’’ said 
Mrs. Cowan, coolly. 

“As I expected, nephew. 

“] suppose you will believe me some 
time—perhaps when too late. 

“I tell you she has been to the Dell.” 

“Heaven forbid !"’ he said, hastily. 

He could not bear his aunt's triumphant 
or pitying yazo just then, and the door 
closed behind him ere she had time to de- 
cide what was the real cause of the horror 
depicted on his features. 

“Poor Sidney! he is infatuated—lost !” 
she said to herself; “but I will make one 
more effort lw save hiin.’’ 

She wrapped herself in the tur shawl she 
always had near ber, and left she rooin for 
the invalid’s apartment; but even her pre 
judice and preconceived plans were sus 
pended on entering the rooin, 

Claudia was juse recovering conscious- 
ness suflicient to be aware of the agony of 
her inflamed and swollen foot, while the 
whole svstern was too completely prostrate 
and shaken with wnental terror to adiuit of 
further inastery. 

Her mind wandered back to the ideas 





half opened on the scene around ber. 
‘Take me home,’’ she murmured, ‘take 
me home! 
“Oh, I did not mean it! 
“T love you—you only. 
“Don’t look at me like that! 


The words were imperfectly spoken, 
broken,.and faintiy tnurtiur izh ber 
pale ips, ar in ( j t I for 
whointhey were intended « ild be obtained 


| from her half-closed, restiess eyss. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





most present tothein,though her eyes were | 


, and blooin luxuriantyy, and 
| soul with their beauty and frayrance 








Rustsp Borts.—Ro” reravve bolts that 
have muned te without breaking them, the 
most effectual remedy known is the liberal 
application of petroleain. Care tndast be 
— that the rusted = are — 

t, and some time imust ow e 
ac tu soften the of Bites 
any mpts aré made towards the removal 
ot the bolt. 


BRIGuianT ScaRLet Inxks.—(1) Brasil - 
wood two ounces, stannous chi half a 
drachin; ee arabic, one drachm; boil 
down in thirty-two ounces of soft water to 
sixteen ounces, and strain, (2) Dissolve 
aniline erimosem ina sufficient g y of 
soft water. (3) Puré carmine twel te grains, 
aqua-aimmonia three fluid ounces; dissolve, 
then add powdered gum eighteen grains. 
Half a drachin of powdered d lake may 
be substituted for the carmipe where cheap- 
ness isan object. - 

Wreckine Goux,—Some en of 
Dundee, Scotland, have tried with success a 
new he rare) for throwing # line to a 
wrecked vessel. The gun is about two feet 
long, and has a bore of two and a half 
inches in diameter, and the cord is cotled in 
the fortn of a cup and put inside a steel cap- 
ister, which is fired ont of the gun, leaving 
the line streaming bebind it. Two ounces 
of gunpowder carted the end of the line at 
least four hundred yards, and would have 
taken it further if the line had been any 
longer. 

StgeEL AND GoLp —A beautitul method 
now practiced in the treatinent of polished 
steel consists in the application of —_— . 
by means ot the ethereal sulution of gold. 
In carrying out this process the plan pur- 
sued is to dissolve pure gold in aqua 
evaporate gently to dryness so as to drive 
off the superfluous acid, re-dissolve in wa- 
ter, and add three times its bulk of sul- 
phuric ether. On allowing this to stand 
lor some twenty-four hours in a stop 
bottle, the ethereal solution of gold will 
float on the top. The articles of polished 
steel, on Ooms dipped in this solution, be- 
come at once beautifully gilded, and, by 
tracing patterns on the surface of the metal 
with any kind of varnish, attractive de- 


| vices im plain metal and gilt may be pro- 


duced. 
eo cc me — — 


FE arm and arden. 








WILLows orn Locusts.—To kill willows 
or locusts cut the bark two feet above the 
ground, and pull it down to the roots, leav- 
ing it hanging to the tree. Do this as early 
in the dark of the moon in May as the 
bark will slip. They will never again 
send out a sprout. 

GRAzING.—The grazing ’of land by a 
wixed stock of cattle, sheep and horses re- 
sults in the land being inore evenly grazed 
than where one kind only is kept. here, 
however, inany sheep are grazed with cattle 
as they pick out all the finest of the grasses 
and clovers with their narrow noses, the 
cattle will notthrive so well. But sheep, 
on the other hand, eat with avidity and im- 
punity what cattle dislike and generally 
avoid. 

Crors.—There is just the same expense 
attached to marketing «nm inferior crop of 
fruit that there is in putting a choice crop of 
fruit in the warket. The gathering, pack- 
ing, bauling, box uaterial, exprems charges 
and other expense are just the same on 
your inferior ason the tiner fruits. Your 
commission tnan bas to devote much more 
ot histime trving to get rid of it, and you 
usually have to wait longer for returns, 


BuDDING AND GRaAvTING.—There is 
quite a difference in the advantages of bud- 
} ber and grafting. The propor time for bud- 
ding is any tine when yood buds can be 
procured andthe bark will run on the 
stocks. Peaches and roses are always bud- 
ded, but grafting is uxed on apples, pears, 
and grapes. Budding is sometimes done 
in order to chanye the tops of quite young 
fruit trees. Dry weather is not favorable to 
budding, and asa rule budding is not as 
successiul as grafting. 

Hoos AND Hay.—Most persons,no doubt, 
have seen hogs cating bay during the win- 
ter months, in but siuall quantities, it is 
true, but still eating it. It clover is cut 
when in fullest bloom, well cured and 
stored away, the hay becomes a valuable 
food for hogs, especially when fed but little 
elise than corn. To utilize it, cut it in a cut 
ting-box, «4 ball to three-fourths of an inch 
long, tuixed with bran, shorts or corn meal 
and moisten it with swill, or even wuters; 
if made sealding hot the better. Then let 
it stand foratew hours betore feeding it 
out 

House-PLants.—For a fertilizer for 
house-plants and window-boxes, copperas 
or sulphate of iron is very satistactory, while 
it will also kill all insects that infest the 
soll. Takea tablespoontul of green crys 
tals and dissolve them ina pint of boiling 
water, and add to it three quarts of coldwa 
ter. ‘Turn it directiy upon the soil, but not 
on the teaves of the plants, as it will black- 
en them in spots and spoil them. Apply 
this once a week, and yvour roses, fuchstas, 
heliotropes,geraninum and coleus will grow 
delight) your 
It is 
said that blooming plants in window-boxes 
attached to the outsid Sciments, or 
> 4on he window -« “ Xf ide all 
flies “) s fr ents. If 

. to 
low-gar 
dens, andr pests in 
the house, 
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“NOW IS THE TIME TO. 
Raise Clobs for the Coming Year, 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinciubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Otl-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy sold fur $14,000, and to-day graces the 
walis of the Gnest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred equare inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colora, which with the variety of shad- 
ing preduced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
ttaelf all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most dell- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination Is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
araph colored by hand. 

As to THE Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Ea 
tablished in 121, it is the oldest paper of ite kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadiny Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A revord of sixty veare of continuous publication 
proves ite worth and popularity. THE Post has never 
missedan issue. Ite Fiction is of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. It ls perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash whieh characterizes many other so-called 
tterary and family papers. It gives more for the 
moncy, and of a better class, thau any otber publica- 
thon In the world. Fach vuluine contains, in addi- 
tion to ite well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
clase Serials, by the beet living authors, and upwarde 
of five handred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures. Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Mtatistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Sctence, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customes 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, Newa, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonica, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportof all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswellasall the novelties In Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest tuformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
meetic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most inetructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes. 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘‘Presenting the Bride’ 


























BO OBCW)...ccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccooess @ 350 
J copies one year ee pid -. 500 
4 copies one year = ” .. 60 
5 coples one year _ aid . &8 
10 copies one year sis = -. 15 00 
WD copies one year = nies . Bo 


7 An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aciub of five or more. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps must be added to each 
subscription, to pay postage and packing on the 
pieture. 

The Preminm cannot be purchased by Iiteelf ; it can 
only be obtained In connection with THE Post, Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clabs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists, Our 
prices to clab subscribers are eo low that if the matter 
ts properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
clab of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE Bripg,*' free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also. 





How to Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draf ia. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
tng to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 





Change of Addreas. 

Sabecriters desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postofiice as well as their 
present address 

To Correepoadents. 

In every case send us your full mame and address 
if you wish an answer. If the information desired ww 
act of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Adress all letters to 
TME GATURDAY EVENING POST. 

(ieck Box 8.) 786 Goncem O¢., Phile., Pa. 


_ CONSIDER THE END. | near 0 large woolen wil, on eg te 
The indulgence of » passionate temper | time ago, a large oo was = rt 
is, perhaps, one of the most unhappy of | was rung several times every um 
huinan vices;because there are so few others | mon and dismiss the operatives. om plain- 
which so perpetually play upon the | tiffs claimed that it was pyre es 1n- 
and serenity of the mind. This strong, | jured their property and — = 
sturdy enemy to human enjoyment, in the | comfort. After a long trial yatta 4 
vat majority of cases, is left to grow with decided that the plaintiffsare en an 
our growth, and strengtben with our injunction against the ringing of the bell. 
strength, until the ascendency is complete. | 7 
It progresses in its dominion step by step— | Tue system of selling goods on instal. 
every indulgence adds to its power, and | ments, with the proviso that the seller may 
every acquisition of power increases its | seize the articles whenever a single pay- 
thirst for its indulgence. Yet it cannot be | ment has been neglected, and that without 
controlled and brought into perfect subjec- | refunding anything, has received a blow in 
tion. He who ‘s not master of himself, no | an English county Court. The Judge de- 
matter what else he is master of, is a slave | scribed the agreement in common use 88 
—and whatever efforts can be adduced by | most infamous, and ordered a non-suit, de- 
the consideration of liberty, peace, happi- | clining to hear the plaintiff's solicitor, or to 
ness and comparative exemption from « | grant a case ot appeal. 
thousand dangers to which passion exposes _ ak 
us in life, should be made to guard our- | Lremarres have their enemies in the 
selves in this particular. Never indulge in | shape of worms, mites and beetles, which 
passion until you have considered the | (lestroy the bindings and bore through the 
end. ‘ leaves of books. A case is on record in 
And it is not only in the faults of temper, | which @ small wood-boring beetle which 
but consider well the end in everything you | operated in a neglected library, was found 
do—the end !—not the immediate results, | to have perforated twenty-seven folio vol- 
the momentary gratification, the apparent umes in a straight line, making a round hole 
gain or advantage for the time—but the end through which a string could be passed and 





of all your course of conduct. Look on | 
into the future until you clearly see it, and | 
not imagine the consequences are to termi- 
nate in an hour, aday, a week, # month, | 
& year, or even an age. The end—the end is 
far beyond, in eternity. Few, indeed, are | 
the faults or follies of men which meet with | 
no retribution here; suffering comes with 
every vice, as ite inseparable companion. 
But the end is not now,and it is the end you 
should consider. 

Again, if something has carried us out of 
ourselves, and passion caused us to do that 
which we afterwards regret, we should 
make haste to forgive and forget. The story 
is told that Dickens and Douglas Jerrold, | 
the famous writers, at one time had a fall- 
ing out, which prevented them trom speak- 
ing to each other for several weeks. It 
chanced one day that they met in an eat- 
ing-house, where they moodily sat down 
back to back. Suddenly Jerrold wheeled | 
round, crying out, ‘‘For Heaven's sake, 
Charley, shake hands! A lite’s not Jong 
enough for this!’ Dickens turned as quick- 
ly, and grasped his old friend's hand, with 
“God bless you, Jerrold. If you hadn't 
spoken, I must!’ There is in this incident 
a lesson that all should take to their hearts. 

— ee 


SANCTUM CHAT. 











GrRis and women employed in Paris shops 
and cafes as dressmakers and sewing-girls, 
and as better class attendants and nursery 
governesses all wear black, just as with us 
the waiters at hotels and restaurants wear 
dress coats and white ties. 

THE refusal of the Archbishop of Paris 
to allow the body of a man killed in a duel 
to be taken into any Roman Catholic church, 
or to Jet a priest conduct the funeral rites 
anywhere, is regarded in Paris as an im- 
portant religious blow at dueling. 


Justice as administered in the petty 
courts of England is rigorous, if the of. 
fender is poor an‘ friendless. Two repu- 
table laborers stole a handful each of oats 
from a field to feed their hungry donkey, 
and a magistrate sent them to prison for 
two months, 


StTaTistics have been collected showing 
that the number of blind persons in Prussia 
has considerably decreased within ten 
years, in spite of an increase of ten per 
cent. in population. The falling off was 
from 22,978 in 1871 to 22,677 in 1880. It is 
declared that this improvement is due to 
the progress of scientific methods in the 
treatment of children. 


Some official statistics have just been is- 
sued in France of the suicides that have 
taken place in fifty years. They show that 
since 1830 the number of suicides has 
trebled. In 1880 there were five suicides 





| to every 100,000 inhabitants; in 1850, 10; in 


| 1860, 11; in 1870, 18; in 1880, 15. The total 


| has been decided at last. The plaintiffs had | introdnced into Ven 
| for many years owned and cecupied houses | cess. 


of suicides in the last year reached 6,650, 
of whom 79 per cent. were men 


Tax Plymoath, ‘Mass., bell-ringing case | 


all the books lifted at once. 


A WOMAN was lately indicted in England 
for causing the death of her child by deny- 
ing it adequate nourishment. Investigation 
showed, however, that the mother had fed 
the child regularly on corn starch, mixed 
with a little milk, ignorant of the fact that 
starch is unable to supply the necessary nu- 
triment to young children. Under these 
circumstances the woman was, of course, 
acquitted. It is a lesson which mothers and 
nurses would do well to remember. 


A Paris correspondent writes: ‘The 
paper used by French publishers is so bad 
that every author of reputation has fifty- 
eight copies printed for his own library and 
for presentation copies; fifty of them are on 
hand-made paper, and seven or eight on 
vellum or china paper. A celebrated au- 
thor had paper made expressly for himself, 
and when a work he liked was announced, 
he would send a sufficient quantity of his 
paper to the publisher, and have a copy for 
himself printed upon it.” 

APPLIANCES to secure safety for theatre 
audiences still engage the attention of in- 
ventors. An engineer of Germany has just 
patented a ‘‘penetrable safety wall.’’ The 
wall is to be made of papier-mache pre- 
pared after a patented method. The inter- 
ior wall in all parts of a theatre from the pit 
to the galleries is to be made of the paper. 
Such a wall will have all the appearance of 
& massive stone wall, but by pressure upon 
certain parts, where the words are to be 
painted in Juminous letters, ‘‘To be broken 
through incase of fire,’’ access to the ex- 
terior corridors is to be obtained, whence 
escape to the outer air can be made. 


HERE js something in the way of statis- 
tics from the Railway Age: ‘“Who gets the 
most out of the railroads, the bloated capi- 
talists who have the impudence to build 
them, or the down-trodden people who ride 
on them and ship by them‘at astonishingly 
cheap rates, and the vast army of men, wo- 
men and children they support? Let us 
see. In round numbers in 1881 the rail- 
roads earned $735, 300,000. They paid out 
for working expenses $440,600,000. The 
interest on their bonds was $128,606,000. 
They paid their stockholders in dividends 
$93,300,000. What farmer out of every 
$100 he receives for his crops pays his la- 
borers $62, the holder of his mortgages $17, 
puts into the other necessary outlays §9, 
and keeps only $12 for his capital, laborand 
risk? Notone.”’ This may be so, but it 
requires no great ingenuity to see where the 
fallacy of the argument lies. 





Tuk fork has been made the subject of an 
interesting monogram published in Italy. 
In the ancient world this aid to eating was | 
unknown, andthe fashionable and well- | 
bred sought to display as much delicacy as | 
possible in the operation of conveying food 
tc the mouth with the fingers. ft was a 
thousand years ago when the first mention 
of forchetta was made in Italian literature, 
and it was then spoken of as an instrument 
ice by a Byzantine prin- 
It was at first not favorably received, 


| 


and for two centuries came Tittle into use 
either in Italy or the rest of Europa Xf, 
mention of a fork was en. 
logue of table furniture at the wedding 

Maria Sforza Visconti as late as 1498. . 
the fifteenth century saw its use 
in France, and the sixteenth saw it in Get 


that it was adopted in England. 
Tux steamer Alaska is 


passage was also made by her, in 6 
and 22 hours, so that she has beaten 
own record, which was the best of all, by 
7 hours. It is really a wonderful story, and 
it seems to remove the ultimate possibilities 
of ocean travel further than ever. If science 
has reduced the European steam passage 
from twelve days to nearly six days and e 
half, why may it not reduce it again to five, 
four, or three days? Everything seems 
possible in thie era. 

Tux evils of conglomerating property in 
the hands of an individual are seen at 
Boughton, Northamptonshire, England. 
Boughton came into the hands of the Duke 
of Buccleugh’s grandfather through his 
marriage with the heiress of the Duke of 
Montague. A vast structure, in the French 
chateau style, stands ina park containing 
800 deer, and is surrounded by sixty miles 
of grassy avenues planted with trees on 
either side, by a duke whose passion for this 
sort of work gained him the name of ‘‘The 
Planter.” Within are immense apart 
ments full of splendid portraits, tapestry, 
after Raphael’s cartoons, ceilings by Verrio, 
costly cabinets, and rich carvings. But 
notwithstanding this the grand manor is 
year after year deserted except by ap 
ugent,as the Duke finds that his four Scotch 
and three other English abodes occupy all 
his time without going to Boughton. 

Cura leads civilized countries in finding 
a use for its ants. Professor Riley, of the 
Agricultural Bureau, Washington, has re- 
ceived trom Han Chow an account of a cu 
rious use made of ants in that part of China. 
It seems that in many parts of the province 
of Canton the orange trees are injured by 
certain worms, and to rid themselves of 
these pests, the inhabitants import ants from 
the neighboring hills. The _hill-ppople 
throughout the summer and winter find the 
nests of two species of ants, red and yel 
low, suspended from the branches of vari 
ous trees, ‘The orange ant-breeders”’ are 
provided with pig or goat bladders baited in- 
side with lard. The orifices of these they 
apply to the entrance of the ant-nests, when 
the ants enter the bladder and becomea re: 
markable commodity at the orangeries. 
The trees are colonized by placing the ants 
on their upper branches, and bamboo rods 
are stretched between the different trees, 60 
as to give the ants easy access to the whole 
orchard. This remedy has been in constant 
use at least since 1640, and probably dates 
from a much earlier period. 


THE sanitary instructions sent in pam- 
phiet form to the British army in Egyptsay 
that camps should not be made on ground 
that has recently been flooded, nor should 
the surface be dug up more than is sbso- 
lutely necessary for drainage. If turbid 
water must be used, it should be allowed to 
clear itself as much as possible by subsi- 
dence, and a teaspoonful of powdered alum 
added to every ten gallons. The filtering 
of the water where possible is urged, and 
any water can be drank if first boiled, and 
then allowed to cool. Stringent directions 
are given that in cases of cholera or enteric 
fever all water 18 to be boiled before use,and 


| distillation adopted it practicable. In the 


matter of foed, it is advised that al] must 
be thoroughly cooked; that the consump 
tion of vegetables and fruit be encou 

As to beverages, strong alcoholic drinks are 
condemned, red wine is permitted, and tes, 
coffee and cocoa are recommended. It & 
declared that tea is especially valuable where 
water is at al] doubtful in quality, cold tes. 
with a little sugarand lime-juice, being *° 
antiscorbatic, and a refreshing drink. 
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SUNSHINE. 


ara. Y¥. RK 
—-—-—_—_—_— 
Broad and bright the suushine 
On the terrace lay, 
Touching with aa equal ray. 
In equal gladness t \ilume 
Violet bed and yew tree's gioom, 
Yet, within the stlens room 
Dimly rose the day. 


Merrily the sunshine 
Caught the upper pane, 
But as yet it strove in vain 

With its glitter to surprise 

The yearning in the lady's eyes, 

Who, lonely, ‘neath the sweet spring skies, 
Fought life's long fret and strain. 


Lower crept the suushine 
Down the lattice tall, 
Til i¢ saw its radiance fail 
Al) along the silent floor, 
Past the beary, close-sliut door, 
Through the room that knew no more, 
Light step, or cheery call. 


The triumphant sunshine, 

Flooding all it e1~, - 

Laughed at last her gaze to draw 
From where the phantoms of the past 
Ap eternal shadow cast ; 

And her «lances fell at Last, 

Asic breathless awe, 


Where the glorious sunshine 
Danced, uud «hone, sud glowed, 
W here the treasure-picture showed 
The tall cross that stood above 
All her best of Life and love, 
And ’mid her bitter surrow strove 
To point the higher road, 


**And,** sak! the happy sunshine, 

‘Oh, *’ heavy) eves that mourn, 

Oh, heart, frou it< chief moorings torn, 
Look at the jov with which He dowers 
The wakening carth xnd budding flowers ; 
Trust to the God of sunny Bours. 

Nor dare in yriefs heen scorn, 


‘To turn away from sunshine ; 
Nor in the sense of loss, 
With reckless band askle to toas, 

The comforting through Nature given, 

The trials of our way tu Heaven. 

See how the brightest gleam from Heaven. 
Clings longest round the cross.'* 

I NI 


Checkmated. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 








ABLE DERRING stood leaning sad- 
\l lv over the low white gate. 

i To-day her father haa been laid in 
the grassy old churchyard, leaving her 
friendless and homeless. 

Her father’s long illness had completely 
«xhausted their resources, and at his death, 
Mable’s wr tpl yeti was only sufficient 
1o pay the last sad rites for the dead. 

The next day, with beating heart, Mable 
axended the steps and rang the bell at 
Glenwood. 

A pompous servant ushered her intwoa 
pretty little morning-room, where a gentle- 
man and two ladies wore sitting. 

Dr. Stanley, the owner of Glenwood, was 
« bachelor of about thirty, tall, grave, and 
dignified. 

His annt, a widowed lady, had charge of 
hus house. 

The doctor rose as Mable entered, and 
walked to the egpemes side of the rooin, 
so as notto embarrass her with his pres- 
enoe, 

“Mrs. Stanley ps up her eA pee and 
<arveyed the orphan coldly, while Grace, a 
rather pretty but baughty-looking girl, 
~tired at her enpereiliousl y. 

“You are too young,”” objected Mrs. 
“tanley. 

Muabel’s lips quivered. 


“But I am well educated,and will try,oh, 
~+ hard, to do as you wish,’’ she said, en- 

tingly. 

Dr. Stanley had been watching the sad- 
‘wed, Dlack-robed figure, over his paper, 
‘ith pitv and interest. 

He called to his aunt. 


After along conversation with him she 


: une back with a look of annovance on her 
ace, 


“Tam very particular about a governess | 


‘or inv children,” she said. 
“I wish one that understands French and 
‘erman perfeetly. 
oak understand both languages quite 
ell. 


“My father was a fine scholar, and tanght 
me himself.”* 

She took the book and perme read and 
pe the passages Mrs. ey pointed 

’ 

That lady frowned. 

“Music? '’ she said briefly. 

Mable seated herself at the piano, and 
played with a skill and brilliancy that only 
perfect understanding and thorough prac- 
tice can acqaire. 

Mrs. Stanley was in despair; she had 
nothing else to object to. 

a she had no inclination to have a 

y, 
Dr. Stanley antil Grace became his wife— 
ifshe could only bring about that occur- 
renee, 

_*Well,” she said, slowly 
discontented, frowning 
you On a month’s trial. 

“If you prove inefficient at the end of 
that time, which I have no doubt you will,I 
can inake other arrangements.’ 

Poor Mable ! 

“I will send aservant for your boxes,” 


ignoring Grace's 
face, 
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so osetived, plainly-turnished, but pleasant 
She threw herself into a low chair by the 
open windosi = buried her face in her 
e urni t streained 
rg ber fingera a eaiens 
“Ob, papa,” she incaned, “why did 
not take me with you? ’ a 
“No one cares tor me now. 
“If I could only die and be at rest!” 
— + +. * oe o 


Several inonths had passed si 
caine to Glenwood as ~~ olga — 
At first Mable found her duties perfect 
torture. 
ant ae = would sew herself across 
+ quivering with n, and press 
me hands tightly to her Merabbog termn- 


She was becoming more accustomed to it 
now, but it was telling visioly on her deli- 
cate constitution. 

Mrs. Stanley was barsh and ex«cting,and 
Grace rendered her life unpleasant by a 
thousand little words and inuendoes 
that deeply wounded her sensitive nature. 

Dr. Stanley was the only friend that 
brightened Mable's cheerless life. 

Stern and grave with others, he was ten- 
der and gentle with her, and, unconsciousiy 
to herself, her heart had gone out tothe 
tall, etrong man for whoin another was so 
intensely striving. 

It was a sultry summer evening. 

Mable was seated in the rose arbor, read- 
ing, when Mrs. Stanley and her daughters, 
Grace and May, approached. 
| “I dothink you are just frightful in that 
| horrid black, Miss Derring,’’ said May, with 
| the frankness of twelve years. 

“I wonder if I can’t make you look bet- 
ter.’’ 

| She had some white and pink roses in her 

| hand, and going to Mable’s side she twined 

| them in her dark, waving hair,and fastened 

| &S8pray at the slender throat. 

| “Oh, Miss Derring,” she said, clasving 

| her hands, **you look lovely.” 

| Grace laughed scornfully. 

; “What a paragon of beauty Miss Derring 

| im, 

“Whata pity some fairy prince don’t 

| 





come along. 

“TI dare say he would——”’ 

Mrs. Stanley touched ber warningly on 
the arm, and she checked herself just asthe 
doctor came up. 

Mable’s eyes dee 
she looked, as May expressed it, 
lovely.” 

Dr. Stanley's eyes lingered on her face 
with an adiniration that did not escape 
Grace. 

“Tt is all May's fault,’’ she thought, with 
a blind rage; “itisthe flowers that make 
her look so pretty.” 

“What wasit you were saying abouta 
fairy prince, Grace ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“Oh, nothing,’’ replied Grace, fanning 
herself violently. 

“How very warm it is. 
sv, cousin Guy ?”’ 

“Extremely,’’ said the doctor, | 
himself by Mable, and fanning her as we 
as himself with bis broad straw hat. 

May, who had rushed off as the doctor ap- 
proached, now appeared, with her apron 
full of floral treasures. 

“Ain't they beauties, cousin Giuy?” she 
said, emptying thei into bis lap. 

The doctor selected somo fragrant tube- 
roses, waxen lilies, and starry jasmine, and 
placed them in Mable’s hand. 

Mrs. Stanley trowned. 

“I want to see you on a business matter, 
Gav; will you come now ?” 

The doctor rose reluctantly, and followed 
her away. 

As soon as they disappeared,Grace darted 
forward, and snatching the flowers from 
Mable’s hand, threw thein to the ground 
and crushed thein under her foot. 

“Mable Derring, she saidin a loud tone, 
“you artful, designing girl! 


ned and darkened,and 
“Just 








ntle young girl in the house with | 


“IT will take | 


maid Mra. Stemley,and you will begin your 


duties at once, 
“I don’t wish the children to be out of 


®chool an longe ” 
Mabel Pollowed servant up the stairs 


““How dare your” ; 

Intense surprise kept Mabel silent for a 
inoment. 

She then rose to her feet, drew her tall 
form to its utmost height, and lifted her 
small head proudly. 

‘Miss Stanley,” she began, when a heavy 
hand was laid on Grace’s shoulder, and Dr. 
Stanley, white with anger, asked— 

‘“}race, how dare you address such words 
to Miss Derring ?”’ 

Grace uttered a frightened cry, and 
breaking frou the doctor's hand, fled tothe 
house. 

A very sudden reaction took place with 
Mable. 

Sbe comet euky pele, 
against the arbor for suppo 

Or. Stanley came forward quickly, and 
took her hands in a warin, strong clasp. 

“What is the meaning of this, Miss Derr- 
ing?’’ 

fit ineans, Doctor Stanley,’’ she said,con- 
trolling her voice with an effort, ‘that I 
leave bere immediately. 

‘And where will you go, Mable?” 

Mable’s lips quivered,and the tears swell- 
ed through ber dark lashes as she thought 
of her friendless condition. 

“I do not know, Doctor Stanley,” she said 
sadly. 

“Fleaven will take care of me.” 

The doctor was deeply touched. 


and caught 





| 
| 


| 








; 


| 


“My little Mable,” he whispered tenderly 


“some to ine.”’ 
Mable uttered a startled cry. 
“Doctor Stanley, vou ds not mean it?” 
“Indeed I do,”’ said the doctor earnestly. 
“Why, Mable, my darling, I have loved 
you since I first saw yo nad f. 
Will you love me, Mable? Will you 
ine the right to protect you? 
Mabel raised ber tearful 


face 


ir sweet nace 


give 


eyes to his sad 


splendid eyes, and with a sigh of rest and 





ee ee ee 


contentment, she laki ber hewi on his 
bosom. 

When they returned & the bouse Mra, 
Stanley was standing on the verandah with 
a white face and angry eves. 

Dr. Stanley led Mabie up the stepa. 


you my betrothed wife.’ 
Mrs. Stanley laughed sbrilly. 


“Have you permitted tbat artfal 1 to 
entrap in that manner, Guy? I thought 
you had better sense.’’ 

Dr Stanley crimsoned. 


“You forgot yourself, aunt Clara,” be enid 
sternly. 

“Mable is my betrothed wife, and must 
be as such."’ 

He conducted Mable int» the house, 
ne caine back to where his aunt was stand- 

ng. 

“Aunt Clara,"’ be said, ‘it pains ine tosay 
this to you, but your own actions have ren- 
dered it necessary. 

“It is impossible for you tw remain here 
longer. 

“You and Grace have made Mable’s life 

rfect torture ever since she has been here. 
Now, as I have the right to protect her I 
cannot permit it to continue.’ 

Several days later Mra. Stanley and her 
family drove wav. 

There were tears of rage in her eyes and 
Grace's as they took « last look at beautiful 
Glenwood, which they had striven so hard 
for and failed to obtain. 

* =e a * 


On a soft golden October day, Mable, in 
trailing robes of silver grey, entered the old 
moss-grown chureh, and in the solemn 
stillness was pronounced the wife of Guy 
Stanley. 

In his devoted love the troubles and 
trials that once darkened her young life 
were only reinembered us far-away dreains 


of the past. 


_—— © —ae—-— -—— 


The Tide of Life. 


BY HAROLD I. 





ROSSITER. 





|} WAS buta r mechanic in those days 
—a locksmith by trade—industrious,zea- 
lous, and in love, as manv a good fellow 
before ine has been, and will Be again, I 
hope. 

ut marriage wasa thing of the future 
and each time it caine nearer it seemed to 
slip ahead again, and leave poor Emily and 
me os far froin being together as ever, and 
with fainting hope each time, 

I had a mother and invalid sister to sup- 
port, and somebow or other locks wouldn't 
get out of repair, or need replacing in suffi- 
cient nuinbers to enable ine to add a little 
wife to wy list of woinankind. 

E:nily wasa clever little seaunstross, and 
slowly but steadily wept on earning her 


| wedding outfit, stying cheerily— 
Don t you think, | ome "eho y 


“Remember th» tide in every man's life, 
John. 

“Some day you'll take it at 
fortune will follow.’ 

Bless the patient little woman, she did 
predict the truth! 


its full, and 


| 








An order came one day for the repair ot 


a trunk-lock in a distant part of the 
town. 
I wondered a little, as with my ot 


tools 1 has.ened to obey the direction, that 
I had been sent for—such a distance from 
the place—and whether there were no lock- 
siniths in that neighborhood. 

By an odd chance, Fiuily’s words came 
into my mind. 

Was my tide about to turn? 

T found the house, asmall plain cottage, 
with nothing about it indicative of magic 
power, but rather suggesting that the in- 
mates were waiting, as well as John 
Rhodes, torthe wavy to fortune. 


A sweet-fuced yirl, refined and well-bred, | 


adinitted me, and with asimile led the way 
at once to the work she wished done. 


It was in the front bedroom, a well-worn | 


trunk that had seen its best davs, and was 
rather rickety about the binges and Jock. 
Isetabout the repairs at once, as the 
young lady’s manner indicated haste, and 
while busily employed thought how much 
better this little five-roomed house would 


suit Emily and me than the evidently su- | 
perior condition of the fair girl I was work- | 


ing for. 

Inanarm-chair by the window satan 
elderly lady, who seemed tw watch my 
work with gentle curiosity, and beside her 
sat the young girl, speaking ina low tone, 
as if pleading. 

“You work bard, 
kindly. 

“Yes, ma’ain, tron sunrise to sunset,’ I 
answered, filing away at the old lock. 

“my mother has great syinpathy for 
workers,” laughed the voung girl, patiog 
the elder lady's pretty hand, “and thinks 
am to be pitied because I belong tothe hive 
of human bees."" 

1 looked at her. 

She couldn't do hard work, I thought, 
With those slim fingers and rosy cheeks— 
music, or teaching perhaps at the most. 

“Never inind, incther dear, my tide will 
turn one day,” she laughed again, ax I fin- 
ished iny sinall job and arose, “and then 
what a fortune it will lead on to.” 

She was like inv Emily, cheering herself 
with bits of pretty savings, gotten out of 
books, and it made tne feet kindly towards 
her, as if I would like to serve ber. 


sir,’ said the lady 


My chance came, strange & say, before 
bOT LY 

kashe valid me my due, which I mad 
purposely sinall tor the sake f | sily’s 


cheery words, she asked quickly— 
“Would a lot of odd keys be of service to 


She saw the tenderest love shining in his | you? 


“We have soeb a big buneh that it ie only 


in the and we would thank tL) 
take them. — 


lt suited me very well, as 1 could work 
them over and save on them,so | took them 


pens as she held them ap, jingling,jn 
ia 
“Aunt Clara,"’ he «.id, “let ine present to 


big eap. . 
“Ab,” she said, balfeadly, “if 
had now the closets, and wardyoben ad a 
the locks those keys once quick- 
ly would our cares fade away. ' 

“Tis hard, very hard to be so poor,when 
our loved ones suffer."’ 

I could not answer, for she did not seem 
to speak to me, but I felt still more willing 
to help her. 

She let tne out at the door kindly. 
eet afl taal igh slate 

ance, an to give 
I think you look pack! oP ig 

“Good-bye.” 

I went home, thoughtfully pondering 
over this new experience. 

Was the tide coming in? 


Asl hung up the tool- on its i 
ere ~ ig ES lady bad 


remeinbered t y 
given te, and them out to see if 1 


— fit them tosome locks then waiting 

e 

‘Ke I took up the bunch, one key struck 
notice. 


m 

The like I bad never betore seen I 
knew it was never wrought by loc 
in this country, but came no doubt from 
strange lands where they needed such cu- 
rious things to hide strange doings. 

It was a flat piece of steve! about two incbes 
long, and had four siits inthe square end, 
two each side, 

I wondered what use it had ever served, 
and if it belonged to the young lady's hap- 
pier days ; but, being a sluwahinkion mag, 
and little given to romance, 1 hung up the 
key-bunch and went to work at my locks, 
thinking no more of the strange key, or the 
inmates of the cottage. 

Butthe next day I wus made to recall 
them by a strange coincidence, 

I was sent for to come at once twa house 
in a fashionable locality, and, on present- 
ing myself at the front door, found It to be 
long & an elegant mansion, but with an 
airof solitude about it, as the windows 
were all tightly closed, suve on the second 
floor. 

A servant admitted ine, and without a 
word led ine up-stairs to the second-story 
front room. 

He rapped loudly. 

“The locksmith, madain.” 

The door opened, I entered; tbe man 
went downstairs, and I was left with a sad- 
den nervousness to find out my business in 
this silent place. 

A tall dark woinan, riclly dressed, with 
wild black eyes, was walking up and down 
the roo, as if angry; or, as I looked closer 
at her, as if excited by terrible fear or 
anxioty. 

She turned on me sharply. 


“Have you ever seen me before?” she 
demanded, pausing by a table. 

Then my slow toind placed her at once, 

“Yes, ata hotel some two ~ears ago,’ I 
answered, in astonishinent. 

“You were sent for then to open a 
box ?”” 

‘*Yea, ma’am, and couldn't.”’ 

“You are sent for now to do the same 
thing,’’ she cried out fiercely, ‘snd you 
must do it! 

“T can trust no other sinith with the mys 
—— look trustworthy.”’ 

second tine 1 was receiving a complt- 
ment for my plain face, and give credit 
where it’s due, to iny mether’s honest, 
straightforward training. 

I ploked upthe box, remembering it then 
very well, aleothe long hour 1 worked at 
fitting keys to its singular lock without 
success, while the dark woman waiked the 
floor, then as now, with savage haste. 

I wechanically drew out my keys, and 
they fell with acrash to the floor, for the 
first one I looked at wasthe strange key I 
had pot fromthe young lady, and in a ino- 
nent I knew that it belonged to this square 
metal box! 

And I knew further, by instinct, that a 
great wrong had been done through this 
strange key and ite inystery,and that it bad 
fallen to my lot two right it. 

I heard the tide coming in now, full and 
fast. 

I bent down to pick up the keys, and like 
a flash the young girl's words caine into my 
inind— 

“Ah, ifonly we had now the locks those 
keys once fitted, how quickly would oar 
cares fade away ;"’ 

And Lheld there in iny band one lock 
that ber key fitted, and I inentally resolved 
that it should be restored to her. 

but how? 

I secreted the steel key in my palm, asl 
‘held up the bunch to say— 

“T need a piece of steel. 

“You see these will not answer with 
slitsin the syuare end, to open this box 


She interrupted with a quick, impatient 


| gesture. 


| the paper, I gave the man 


“Yes, yes! she cried brokenly ; ‘that is 
like the lost key! 

“Ob, if it had been mine long ago!" 

She began her walk again. 

A thought caine inte wy mind. 

[ was determined not to lose 
the box, and to struggle for 
Kary. 

“Will you let vour man go to my shop for 
what Il used?’ I asked, half fearing she 
would order me to go instead. 

“Yen, ves!’ she cried quickly. 

“T will down and tell him, 
not wishing to let her know what | 
to (lo 

Haatily writing afew lines 
below, and wrapping the key 


sight of 
it if neces- 


I said, 
meant 


iru 


in the hall 
securely in 
lis mistrees’s 
order to earry it to ite address. 
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And then I went back to the dark 
woman, sat down by the box and 
waited. 

She never censed to pace the floor, and 
now and then raised her hands with a terri- 
ble gesture. 

1 thought she was weeping. 

At last whe came to the table. 

“What do you think is in that box?" she 


And a wistful sound came In her voice,as | 


if sh@ felt eontidence in me and wished to 
hear ine speak. 

I felt a siciden courage, 

The voung girl's voice was in my eurs 
and made ine brave. 

“Something tnat does not belong to you,” 
I maid. 

“How do 
cried. 

The front door suddenty opened ; 

“Your anxiety telis me, and —bhecause I 
have the key, which you never owned. 

“That box has been stolen, ina‘am. 

There were stepson the stairs, but more 
than one person's! 

I did not expect ny answer to come thus, 
but in that and all that followed T no more 
had a part. 

“fT did not steal it! came with ashriek 
from) the dark woman as the door opened, 
and the servant ushered inthe young girl 
and her mother. 

Then another ery rang out sharply 

“Sister !"’ 

“Ze ! 

“At lust !"’ 

The young yirl drew near me as her 
mother went upto the dark wonrman, and 
caught her hands, and handed me the 
key. 

drew the box toward tic. 

The dark worn rushed toward the tabie 
and raised her hand. 

“T call Heaven to witness that, until two 
years ago, when tiv husband died, TP did 
not know that he bad stolen the box said to 
contain my tather’s tast will, and truly 
thought myself his heiress,” 

She paused a moment in 
her brewst. 

“DPinarned a gambler, as vou kuow, but 
vou do not know that T eaught his territyte 
fever, 1nd that inv onty happiness simee 


you’ know?" she fierceiy 


peain, chutehing 


his death has been found ato the eard-ta- 
ble 

“T found the box two years ayo, but not 
the key. 


“| feared to Know ts) @onternts, lest it 
should rob ine of the means of prolonging 
ny Inadness, 

“But at last conscience stung too deeply, 
when T found out how poor vou were who 
should have shared our fither’s wealth,and 
trom Whieh tiv husband drove you, and re- 
solved to Know the truthoat last. Open that 
box, Sir, us by a strane chianes 
fate to dol” 

I obeyod, 

The curious key slipped in easily, and the 
lid fell back. 

The dark woman raised a 
from the inside. 

Slowly she looked at the voung girl, who 
regarded her with pitving eves, 

‘hen at her sister, who was) weeping bit- 
terly. 

“TP see you both still love me,’ she said 
mournfully, “and that my wild, chequered 
life still holds your pity. 

“Heaven  lorgive the 
you! 

Ste read aloud the paper. 


folded) paper 


wrong done 


It shared «a great fortune between the 
two sisters, instead of leaving it all to 
one. 


T arose to yo, feeling that T bad) no more 
to do here, but the young girl caught my 
hand, and said— 

“We owe it allto you! 

“We inust thank you 
words, 

“Until vour note came, asking if the lock 
that key fitted was of service to us. we 

lid not know it was onthe buneh IT wave 
you. 

“So long we had had the key, which 
randfather gave me before dying, and no 
xX toopen with it, that we yrew care- 

loss ofit, and by chance it got on that 
buneh.” 

The sisters were talking and 
wether, and the one 
the other from her terrible infatuation. 

But as inv story Is true, Leannot sav she 
succeeded, for the lonely house, the stlent 
servant, and the dark, fiereo Woman are 
still the mystery of the neighborhood. 

But the tide led on to fortune for both my 
Emily and the voungz girl who cheered 
their hearts with the quotation, tor iny wife 
and T now live in the cottage where I first 
metthe brave girl who so well deserv- 
ed her good luck. 

She comes to us often, and again and 
again makes me tell the story ofiny dis- 
covering the key to the mystery. 

The dark woinan sull burns her life out 
with the fierce fever of gambling. 

Se SRE 

CIVILIZING THE SAVAGE, — Sir George 
Simpson tells us that he took “Spokane 
Garry,’ a Columbia River Chiets son, edu- 
eated bim in England, and sent him home. 


With imeore than 


weeping to- 


Bat all that he preserved of his exotic givil- | without a wrap, Miss Hilda; and the 


ization was theart of playing cards and 
tuanufacturing them out of bits of cedar 
bark. 
was so civilized that he lived in a brick 
house in St. Paul's, drove a trotting borse, 
and was made a citizen of Minnesota by 
special act of the Legislature. Yet «tH. 
Day, Esq.,"’ as he was officially styled, 
proved the leader of the massacres a fe 
years later, and one ofthe tmost ruthless ot 
the flends,who desolated the frontier. 
2 — a 

A MAN has been arrested at Longview, 

Texas, for a wurder committed thirty years 


} 


| | Making Amends. 





BY FLORENCE MEUBER. 


AM strangely jealous of you, 


Hilda. ee gre 
“When 1 look at you while you are 


Kpeaking to or dancing with others, I cun- 
net thoroughly believe that you are lly 
very own-+that I have your promise to 


little 


lanarry me—that you love me. 


“Say that vou do love tre, my sweet?” 

“J dolove vou, mv sweet,” murmured 
Hhilela, in the meek tone of one repeating a 
lesson:and then, laughing low, she gave 
hin amischievous flash out of those too- 
jovelv eves. 

‘Now vou are teasing tne! 

“Plilda. ws it true what vou lave told mie, 
that | am vour first—vour only—— 

‘Spoons ? 


“Yos, my firstand only,” she laughed 
again, , 

“How vou enjoy taking tue rnisera- 
ble! 


“TP beneve it is unalloyed triumph to you 
tosee me jealous—" 

“Of whom are you jealous, Max ?—the 
kitten, the dog, or nunt Hildebrandt ? 

“They are the only ereatures IT pet, ex- 


| cept vou.” 


and forth to the distant cause of 


itis vour | 


was pleading to save | 





Hole-in-the-Day, the Sioux Chief, | 


ago. 


“Oh, but this great house full of people— 


every one of the iddie fellows around here 
adinires you.’ 
“Shall | wear a card —‘Do not admire 


me’? 

‘L did not know vou were so silly when 
] promis al to have you, or [ sh maid have 
thou cht twice about it. 

‘Because you were tall and brond-shoul 
dered, and had a yrand taanner, T took you 
to be awfully wise and dignittied, and above 
every Weakiuess. 

And she wv 
passionate face 

It was twilight on the 
that none of the dozens 


laneed up into his handsome, 
With moek vravitv. 

smooth beach, so 
proinenading back 
the band 
noticed how the lover's arin slipped about 
the virl Ss Waist aS they sit on oneot the 
benches; but the fire in his dark eyes made 
alightoft itself tosbow her how his soul 
Was moved as te bent nearer and said more 
earnestly 

“Ts it true that Tam 
have ever loved? 

“Tnever told) vou that, Max,’ she an- 
swored demurely, looking away from hin 
at the inrolling sea. 

“T don’t wish to deceive vou in anything, 
if Pam tomarry vou, and Pdid onee love a 
maneven tore than T love vou, Tam afraid.” 

“Es that man dead?” 

“No, Heaven forbid!" she 
yuravely. 

“Then you love him yet? 

“TP bear itin your voice—see it in your 
face!" cried Max, ander his breath, turning 
pale, 

“Perhaps T do, but not so much as T now 
ilove you, Max. 

‘Nothing on earth 
inarry the other 
hurrying up the dressimakers in order. to 
Inarry you the first day of September?” 


the only tian you 


answered 


could) have made me 
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| 
| 


net return. 


shall know then, to a certainty, that you 


| What others nay say of your conduct; you 


person —and ame f not 


She had a delicious laugh, and a more de- | 


heious face, fresh as a ehiid’s; her blue eves 
and sweet mouth were provokingly teasing 
as she looked up at tin, 

But Max kiliot's features 
stern. 

“Will you ted me his name?” 

“Some day, Max, butat present I dare 
not.’ 

And she sighed, while her bright, care- 
less EXpression changed to one of trou- 
ble. 

It was not the first time in the last week 
that Max had observed this look of sadness 
and perplexity in the lovely face of lis be- 
trothed. , 

It had puzzled hin before. 

Now, after her admission, it roused a 
Storinoof warring passions in his heart. 

What trouble could Hilda have” 

Hilda, the pet and hetressof her rich old 
aunt, Hilda, whose parents bad died when 
She was an intant, ieaving ber to this rela- 
live, Who indulged her every) whim. wor- 
Shipped even her faults, delighted 
her happier and prettier, and more beaut 
fully dressed than any other Vouny girl, no 
Inatter where toey went. ae 

What care or grief eould Hilda Hilde- 
brandt have to bring that far-away Wistfal 
look to her eves—that droop to her rosebud 
lips ? 

“None, except that she regrets her proin 
ise tome,” thought Max, the very blood 
chilling in his veins; for be was proud and 
passionate,and he loved this little girl ore 
than all else in the world, 

Ife could not speak a 
sternly at her. 

She seemed unconscious of hissuspicions 
his almost angry regret. , 

Her own thoughts were not on him just 
then. 

Both started out of adeep reverie when 
Mrs. Hildebrandt’s inaid came up and spoke 
to them. 

“Madaine says it’s too damp out here 


Were set and 


dane- 
ing’s begun in the dining-room, if you'd 
like to join the others there.” ; 

“T ama little chilly,” said Hilda, rising 
“and I think, Max, one of those lovely 
deus temps waltzes—with vou—will be just 
the thing to prevent my taking cold. * 


“Come!” with that pretty little tyra; 
nous air with which she sometimes treat } 
him. 

The shadow had v from hers 


face as he obeyed her, and m ved slowly 
back tothe great illuminated 
arth. 


They had their waltz together, 


| our purpose. 


| Cloak, dear. 


| there within sound of every word. 


' and gasps out— 


lo see | 


| sands—a_ fierce 


Strides away without a look at her be was 
word as he gazed | 


erv! 


| break, to pack his trunk for immediate de- 


; , house, her 1 
little clinging hand resting tenderly on his | 
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yressed about Miss 
,e favor of a dance, 
rou Max imime- 


After which others 
Hildebrandt, begging th 
and she was swept away 


ately. 
. was proud of her—of ber beauty, her 


ich ji “i was so great that 
popularity, which indeed vee be 
he could searcely help being Jearour 
as proud. pe: 

‘pi AS i st unhappy. 

This night he was alte t ' 

Could she have been only teasing hin, or 
was she in earnest? 

It would be toe terrible ( 

i i ing 

earnest—and, still, his long! 4 ; 
about the impromptu ball-roour in —— 
ofher little figure, her sunny sm “ed 
dazzling smile—swept searchingly : u 
only to find that she had disappearec. 
: the room for ®& moment 
“she has not 


to believe her in 
gaze swept 


“she has quatted 
only,’ he said) to himself; 
said ‘rood-night™ to me. i : 

Ilalfan hour dragged on, yet Hilda did 

Max, more restless than he could account 
s rolled out on the long verandah—-she 
was not there; through the crowded rooins 
_-she was nowhere to be seen: ; 

“She has gone to har room for the night, 

uw ff 
withont bidding me ‘good-bye,”’ he whis- 


for 
ir, 


pered to hrselt. 

“Well, she has destroyed 
sleep pretty etfectually.”” 

He was miserable. 

The moan of the sea on 
him back to the shore. 

It was late, and the gay promenaders had 
vanished. 

Only wa solitary couple stood there, close 
to the in-sweeping water ; motionless, their 
eyes fixed on the great yellow waning 
moon just struggling up out of the far off 
shimmering brine. 

"Hand in hand they stood there, and the 
ladv’s head was on the young man’s 
shoulder. 

Max Elliot drew silently very near. 

There was something in the outline of the 
virl’s sliim tigare which he recognized with 
a fieree thrill of pain. 

Honor nor pride could) prevent hint now 
from settling this wild doubt that was mak- 
ing him mad. 

“Darling, said the strange young Inan, 
ina low pathetic voice, “1 thank youa 
thousand times for this proof of your 
love, 

“] was afraid this Max, as vou call him, 
would make vou forget me entirely; but 
sweet, vou are kinder and truer to methan 
ever: “and he pressed his lips on her white 
brow, 

“Ifyou will do this one thing for me, I 


my chances of 


the beach drew 


trust me entirely—that voudo not believe 
these cruel enemies of mine. 

“TE know that it is mueh—too much to 
ask; but you are brave, and generous, and 
true; vou will net think of yourself—of 


will judge for yourself if it be right, and 
vou will act as your heart dictates, 

“Dear Hilda, I beg, I pray you, go with 
ine to-night! 

“There is a farmhouse where I have been 
hiding tor a week. : 

“Wo can stay there to-night, and in = the 
morning take a train for the south. 

“Will vou, my darting? 

“Itis the last sacritice TI shall 
you.” 

“If T might only tell Max——” 

“No; itis far better not to aint to him of 


ask of 


“Say, will vou come now? Will you 
trust Ine entirely?” 
A moment's intense silence, through 


which throbs the pulses of the sea, and then 
Hilda's voice murniurs— 
“For your sake, Jack, I 
this.’ 
“You must get some sort of a bonnet and 
Iwill wait; but do not be 


will even do 


jong.” 
_ Then the couple turn, and Hilda gives a 
faintery as she sees Max Elliot standing 


She holds up ber little white white hands, 


**Max, dear Max!" 

But he puts her roughly away from him 
hissing a word that pierces her breast like 
steel. 

‘(io your way,” he says, scorntfully. 

“But L will settle my share of this affair 
With the man you love better than you do 
me."’ 4 

The next instant Max Elliot has struck 
the strangeron the cheek, and a struggle 
has begun,there on the edge of the sea, with 
the young” moon glistening on the wet 
sStrugyle, brief as fierce 
Whiebends in the stranger being Hung 
senseless at the girl’s feet, while Max 


to have called his wife next month. 
Oh, what a night that was he passed, 
ot raging anger, and heart-breaking inis- 


Hour after hour he tramped the heavy 
sands, to creep back tothe house at day- 


parture, 
Where should he go ? 
J 1 : 
The wide world was no longer wide 


Cnough to place between himself i 
Hildebrandt. thas ss 
* * a * * 


It was a wide world, however. 





























































was likely to give him 
tion than ie dealny, ‘on 
she boldly introduced. the 
mind. ee 
“Did you know Hilda pha. 
run gf ie en : 
“Oh, 1 dare say.” 
“With @ poor young man, 
“T am sorry for him,” 
“And ber aunt-has disinherteas 
“T have not heard that... .5 
“ oe be has cut her ‘off ‘& 
old lady was always p lien 
him, though he seems neve 


anything very bad; and now tia 
settled down together w get. thei, 
ing. x" 


“You know. poor, ° pretty, a age 
never even put up her own belt er nie 
her own dresses, and now sheeien. 
ing lessons while he keeps bookger 
“They have two cheap rogy a 
gets breakfast and tea, Pkt 
“TI called to see her the pai 
Ido 
ever. 
“I took the liberty, as an 
advising her to make 
re oe too. el 
brother of hers until the starve 
together.”’ v 
“Brother!” echoed Max, 
one in a dream. 

ett ib] 

“Ts it le vou never heard 
brother eH ree ‘ 
“The old lady adopted thein both 
parents’ death; but she only gave berg. 
tion to the girl, she never : or fe 
Jack, who, in truth, was a Tittle fede 
and who, at last, tempted Dy the prams 
of some naughty debts he had 
thought to have forged a check and dr 


declare she looked * 


want hay 


five thousand dollars in bis 
name. ed 9 
“She accused him of it, threatened 
with arrest if he evera mg in ; 
again, and forbid Hilda mentioning & 
name. pia 


“Jack always declared that 
drew that money, and his sister 
hin; and now, would you Believe 
clerk has been tound guilty of> 
inentin that very bank, and has. confemi 
to having forged that check in such aim 
ner that Mrs. Hildebrandt would becertaa 
to sus her nephew. 

“It weal seein Mow, ws if thelold lady 
ougnt to make the «mende honorableto pu 
Jack. 
“I’mdevoured with curiosity to heal 
she has been to see them; I think)lima 
round there to-inorrow.”’ ama 

“I think I'll rua round there to-night f 
you'll excuse me froim dinner, j 
their address,"’ spoke Max, rising 
feet. ‘ 
“LT only hope it is not too late forme 
make the amende honorable. fe tel 

“I’ve treated Hilda horribly, my ; 
yet I love her beyond power of words 
tell!” rbsres 
His eyes sparkled, his face flushed s 
hurried toward the door mutteri 

“And I knocked him do 
brother? ' 

“It is impossible she can forgi 
impossible! . 

“But L only desire one thing, n0™ 
that 1s to ask Hilda’s pardon. 

“If I don't win it I shall blow my bis 
out.” ; 
As Max Elliot has not yet blows oatll 
brains, it is fair to infer that be ai 
in getting forgiven by one of the puret 
truest and tenderest of lute girls. ws 
‘ W nme Rag 2 y a que 
or “punchin is 
he but the two “- to be very Be 
riends nowadays; and & 
they make as hey saunter along in # 


another’s well-beloved company: 


— 












THE SHREW.—The term “shrew” is P 
to be derived from the ae 
“schreien,”’ to clamor,or cry out, a0¢& i 
definition of the word in English pty 
Shakspeare’s play of “The Taming val 
Shrew.’’ But perhaps the mnost ’ 
to express this feminine error one 
which (showing that even our be 
fathers were not exempt) comes oh com 
Anglo-Saxon. Blackstone say% jt to 
mon scold,”’ ioe ane Latin omnes ra 
feminine gender, “is a pu 
her neighborhood ,” and 80 they under 
edly were if they were aD bor 
lady in # little poe.n published about 0 
dred years since called “The scold, 
thus describes herself ; vi | 


‘The instant that 1 ope my eye% 
Adieu all day to silence: 


Before my neighbors.they can 

They naar my tongue a mile rensel 

**When at the woard I tebe my seat 
Tis one continua 4 and eat, 


I eat and scold, and sc« 
My clack is never quiet. Z on 





‘<Bat when to bed I goat vight 
1 surely fail a weepipg : 


For then I tose my great deli 

How can | scoid when aeligien? , 

‘But this my pain doth mitigate, 
And soon disperses sorrow, 


Altho* to-night It be too tate 
[*ll pay it off ¢o-morrow. 


ee me, ; sot 
AN animal which esca fr 





Max crew tired of flving over the 
it, seeking what he could not 
fulness, 


‘ face of 
tind—forget- 


Through the dull wintry sea, under lead- 
Clouds, the steamship ploughed her way 
en Drought him home. . 
Ad rK, 

oked, 


glooiny, dissatisfied personage 
— aiter the barber and the 
wor and the hotel-keeper had done 3 

best with him. ' tee 
; , the character of Inisanthrope he went 
“t ine with a former friend, at her urgent 
equest—a lady who knew everybody and 


show is worrying the people of bs pat # 
| county. They don’t know bape 

| is evidently one of Darwin's ™ ws 
The Zebra brays, but the quest 

does zebra for? The otter bites Pre oben D 
in a fight with a dog, and be sored 0% 
otter do it. Isaw a beatiful ened oF 
yesterday ; he was horned by a DOT 
The leopard is spotted ; it is sp Ant #& 


spotted by the police. ‘The Owlet 


| largest of the ant species. soeile whee | 
say that the beaver fe pretty oie 
js on your head ? yell a" 


? 


pee 


~~ agi 
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THE SATURDAY 





But One Word. 


BY HAROLD I. ROSSITER. 





HERE! I think that’s pretty enough for 
nD bod 99 
anya Lettie McCaslin” stepped back 
from the bed and took a look at her work, 
having just } the last bow on the be- 
witehing dress ot black silk and grenadine, 
with its rose-colored vestand loops and 
bows, which she intended to wear at the 
fandy iair, a few days later. 

Lettie was “pretty — for anybody” 
herself, ifshe tad onl nown it, as she 
stood with ber fluffy hai- tossed back, her 
bright dark eyes sparkling, and the color 
burning as crimson as her ribbons, in her 
clear dark cheek and sweet lips. 

“] believe it is jast as well made as the 
dressinaker could have done, and quite a 
sovereign saved by it, too!” she d, de- 
lighted with her work. 

,Now, if pa can ee me the money 
I’d have had to pay, and I can get a lace 
rasol, lined with rose-ooler to match in 
dress and hat, why—I’M be pretty, tasty, 

that’s all. 

“They've got some lovely lace parasols 
at Glenn’s; I’) go down there at noon—if 
papa comes hoine to dinner, and see what I 
ean do.”’ 

She heard her father’s step in the hall, 
and went down, three steps at a tie to see 
that dinner was just as he liked it. 

For Lettie was her father’s housekeeper, 
and had learned, even at nineteen years 
old, that the road to masculine favor very 
often lies through a good dinner. 

Mr. McCaslin was nota rich man, and it 
was often Owing more to Lettie’s good taste 
and deft fingers than to the things she 
bought, that she always looked so nicely 
and stylishly dressed. 

But she was always sure of means when 
he was able to afford it, so when she told 
him she would need a little more money, 
he took out his purse, and handed _her ten 
dollars. 

“Will that do?” said he. 

“Oh ves, papa! 

“Ever so inany thanks! 

“That will get a parasol,and leave snough 
for gloves and fan, too.”’ 

“Well, make much of it, pet, for besides 
the housekeeping money, it is really all 1 
can spare vou this month.” 

“T’ll make itdo, papa,and I’m much 
obliged too.”’ 

“Then put an extra lump of sugar in my 
coftee, will you? It isn’t quite sweet 
enough.” 

“Oh, didn’t I fixitright? . 

‘‘Here is the sugar-bowl—just help your- 
self, papa.”’ 

The coffee was soon x andl as Lettie 
had atrusty girl in the kitchen, she did not 
wait after dinner, but ran upstairs immedi- 
ately to put on her neat walking suit. 

And she was soon tripping down the 
street, as bright and sweet a little maid as 
ever went after a lace parasol, with ten dol- 
lars in her pocket. 

On the way she passed a tall fine-looking 
gentleman, who raised his hat, and seem- 
ed much pleased to meet such a fair 
vision. 

And the pink in Lettie’s cheeks deepened, 
and the girlish heart in her bosom fluttered 
faster as she walked on, for Dr. Richings 
was—well, a very good friend—and might 
be more some day. 

If it wasn’t for that mech haughty Bell 
Tracy, with her sweeping robes and costly 
jowels, Lettie almost knew he would like 
rer. 

She was aware that his taste was almost 


faultless, and she hoped much from all 


pretty costume she meant to wear. 

She met Bel Tracy just comin 
Glenn's, and answered with a goc 
self-possession the somewhat haughty stare 
and bow with which that . young lady 
greeted her. 

She spoke herself, as she passed up the 
shop, toa young lady siinply dressed in 
mourning, who wasstanding at the counter 
looking at some yoods. 

“Poor Ida Martin,”’ she thought. 

“I wonder if she and her inother manage 
to keep soul and body together w.th their 
needles? 

“Lace parasols, please. 

This last to the smiling shopiman who 
came to wait upon her, for uate was very 
well known in the village, and might have 
been quite popular among the beaux. 

The pretty parasols of silk,satin and lace, 
with handles of every form and material 
were scattered upon the counter beside her, 
and Lettie became so interested in choosing 
one that she did not see that Dr. Richings 


” 


had entered the store, and stood at the, 


glove counter just below her. 

“Oh, this one is lovely! 

“And a-perfect match for my suit,” she 
said, taking up one of the most delicate 
lace, ita rose-satin lining the very shade of 
her ribbons, and the handle of coral 
curiously carved, 

*W hat is the.price?”’ 

“Five dollars, Miss McCaslin—the very 
cheapest article in the house. 

“I don’t sup ) 
ing like it for that price in the whole 

wh. 


“Will you take this one?” 


The shopman wore his most inviting | 


smile, an? spoke in the blandest of tones, 
and Lettie was about to say 

“Yes, I will have this one,” ue 
chanced to hear a few words from Ida Mar 
tin, who was exainining a piece 
g00ds, and speaking to the proprietor of the 
store clone beside ber. 

“I should like ve 
yards of this,” said 
Pay for jt just yet. 


when she 


much to take twelve 
da, “but I could not 





out of | 
deal of | 





you could buy any- | 


of black } 











Pan you let me owe it fora week ?” 
»prietor's to 
both changed ; ne and countenance 
i) nst ” 
wal gait our rules,” he said, shaking 
“Cash sales and 
motto, 
“Couldn't do it, miss.” 
“Then I cannot take the dress," said Miss 
ae a \ diaappointed tone, 
© turned away, and Lettie saw t 
eyes were full of tears. hha 
Indignant at Mr. Glenn's want of 
courtesy and kindness—for he was wealth 
and could well afford it—Lettie flashed a 


glance at him, and laid d 
she held. m, own the parasol 


Being well uainted w 
ulation ith him, she 

‘Did Miss Martin wish a dress for her- 
self, Mr. Glenn?” 

“Yes Misa Lettie.” 

“Then why didn’t you let her have it?”’ 
cried Lettie Indi nantly. ; 

Mr. Glenn snfled. 

“No profit in such sales, Miss Lettie. 

“Those parasols please you, do they?” 

“Yes, but I shall not purchase here,’’ 
said Miss Lettie coolly. 

And as Mr. Glenn flushed with vexation, 
she walked out, followed by Dr. Richings, 
who wasa little curious to see what she 
would do. 

What she did do was to enter Crossley’s 
store, and when he dropped in, a moment 
later, she wax purchasing a piece of black 
cashmere, and did not appear to notice the 
tempting stand of parasols displayed close 
beside her. 

Dr. Richings stepped up and spoke to her 
this time, and presently managed to call 
her attention to the parasols, 

“These are beauties aren't they?” said 
e. 

“Yes,’’ answered Lettie, and the doctor 
detected a little sigh in her tone,and noticed 
that she did not lock at them. 

“I saw vou looking at some pretty ones 
at Glenn's a little while ago,’’ he said; “are 
you going to purchase a new one?” 

“T was,’’ said Lettie, with a smile, “but 
I've changed my notion now. 

“Some fringe, for trimming please,’”’ she 
added to the man who was putting up her 
order. 

While the fringe was being selected, Dr. 
Richings said— 

“Would you like to take a short ride this 
afternoon, Miss Lettie ?”’ 

“Very much,”’ said Lettie. 

“Then, if vou will soon be finished here, 
iny cirriage isin front of Glenn’s, and I 
wil drive it down in a moment.” 

“T shall be ready inthree minutes,” said 
Lettie. 

The doctor left her,and when he returned 
for her, a moment or two later, she was 
writing aname — the parcel wrapped up 
for her, and the doctor’s quick eye caught 
the name, “Ida Martin.” 

“The kind little soul!’ he thought ; 
he said nothing. 

“Send these goods to the address I have 
written,’ she said, after she had paid her 
bill. 

‘Now, doctor, I aim ready.”’ 

They had a nice little ride, and were at 
home in time tor ae 

Dr. Richings declined her invitation to 
come in, but asked if he might send her, 
that evening, a slight token of his re- 
spect. 

Lettie consented, wondering what it 
would be, but not having the least idea. 


Small profits is our 


but 


Butin the evening there came to her a | 


Jong, narrow box, and opening it she found 
an exquisite lace parasol, with ruby lining 
and coral handle, and within the box a note 
in Dr. Richings’ hand, which said— 


“T was near you this morning, and I 
know whose kind, tender, heart sent Miss 
Martin her dress, giving up her own wishes 
todothe kind act. I don’t feel afraid to 
trust iy future happiness in the keeping of 
the dear girl who could do that. If you 
will accept, dear Lettie, not only the pretty 
toy, but the heart and hand of the giver, 
send me the one word ‘Cotne’ by the bearer 
of this, and in half-an-hour I will be with 
you, and for ever after your own 
‘ “R. RicHiNaus.”’ 


Do we need to say Lettie sent the magic 
word? 

And do we need to add that when the 
fancy fair day came, it wasa happy girl 
who leaned upon Dr. Richings’ arm, with 
the pretty lace parasol in her hands, and 
looked at Ida Martin, 80 neat and trim in 
the new dress which had won a true heart. 

dina 

THE MISTLETOE Kiss.—That Christinas 

mbol known as “Kissing under the Mis- 
tletoe,” for, in accordance with an old no- 
tion formerly prevalent, the maid who was 
not kissed under it at Christinas would not 
be married in that year. This custom has 
said tu have originated thus: Balder, the 
Apollo of Scandinavian mythology, was 
killed by a mistletue arrow given to the 
blind Hoder by Loki, the God of Mischief. 
Balder was, nevertheless, restored to life, 
but henceforth the inistletoe was placed un- 
der the care of Friga, and was never again 


| to be an instrument of evil till it touched | 
the earth, the empire of Loki. On this ac- | 


count it is always suspended from ceilings, 
and so, whenever persons of opposite sexes 
another the 


ass under it, they give one 
ies of peace and love, in the full assurance 
that this plant 1s no longer an instrument 
of mischief. 

. —- w je 

FIRES been very destructive this 
vear In the ¢ ight months of the year now 
assed the losses have been $61,000,000, be- 


year’s record 
jonths,and about $7,000,000 greater 
of the 


ing $5,000,000 in excess of last 

t eight u 
than’ the ree for the saine peri 
years 1878 to 1 


1 inclusive. 
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~The Picture. 


BY J. CHAMBERS. 


E certainly was handsome—of fine fig- 
H ure, with a pee couplexion, and dar 
thooghtful brown eyes full of refine- 
ment and intelligence, and close-cut, loose- 
ly-curling brown hair, that showed the in- 
tellectual shape of his head. 

Handsoine, undoubtedly, Lesley could see 
that for herself; and Isabel Lorne had teld 
her that he was very rich, very much ad- 
mired, the great catch of the season; and— 
every one pitied him. 

It was incomprehensible to Lesley, how, 
being handsowe, wealthy, popular, it was 
possible for Vere Lindsay to be an object ot 
pity; and, looking halfwonderingly, half- 
shyly at him, as he walked down the din- 
ing-room, bowing here and there, she won- 
dered the more. 

Herself, Leslie May, was one of the gayest 
little spirits that ever lived, and her blue 
eyes were for ever dancing with mischief; 
her sweet fair face always alight with the 
farses happiness that comes from perfect 
1ealth, a clear conscience, and a cheerful 
temperainent, while her laugh—well, it was 
like all the enchanting sounds you choose 
tw compare it to—a burling mountain stream 
the chime of silver bells, concentrated, idea- 
lized music, 

She was pretty, too, in a dainty girlish 
way, with her shining white teeth behind 
the ripest, rarest mouth, and a perfect wil- 
derness of yellow-gold hair brushed off ber 
fair wide forehead, and braided down her 
back, with the ends all a-curl for a quarter 
of a yard. 

Poor as a church mouse, too, and a music- 
teacher, busy from eight in the mornin 
until six at night, patient, sunny-hearted, 
grateful that she was succeeding so grandly 
paying all her expenses, dressing nicely, 
affording a tew little luxuries occasionally, 
and laving by some few dollars every year. 

The Lornes were old-time friends, and 
Lesley had a room with Isabel in the board- 
ing-house, where tue ladies elevated their 
noses atthe pretty little obscure imusic- 
teacher, and the gentlemen put themselves 
quite out of the way for asmile, and a gay 
careless little nod from the beautiful golden 
head, as classic as that of a Grecian goddess, 

But Lesley never cared awhit inore for 
the masculine adiniration than the feminine 
snubs, and went on in her quiet way, never 
spending her evenings in the drawing-room 
and feeling perfectly content to sit and 
read, or sew, or chat, in Mrs, Lorne’s priv- 
ate sitting-rooin, Upstairs—the cosiest rooin 
in the big house, where a ewnary bird sang, 
and a sewing-tmachine, anda piano, and a 
cottage organ, and plenty of pictures) and 
cosy chairs, 

And Mr. Vere Lindsay was to be pitied, 

Lesley could not somehow reconcile her- 
self to that; and alter sne had been a 
month at Mrs. Lorne’s, she was #0 inquisi- 
tive on the subject, that she spoke of it to 
Isabel. 

“T cannot understand why Mr. Lindsay 
is to be pitied, Isa. 

“He has everything a reasonable creature 








should want. 


“What do you tnean ?”’ 

“Just exactly what I said, ury dear. 

“Mr. Lindsay isall you say, and there 
are scores of young ladies continually ang- 
ling tor him. 

“But haven't vou noticed how quiet, and 
dull, and unhappy he always is?” 

Lesley's blue eves looned thoughtfal 

“Yes, I know he is very quiet and re- 
served; but——" 

“Well, that is just it. 

“He is of a melancholy—almost moody— 
disposition, and [ know he is just as 
we A as he can be, 

“Now you know why people pity 

A little flash of indignation was in 
ley’s blue eves. 

“The idea! 


’ 


baits.’ 
Les- 


uninanly indulgences as ‘mood 1 

“Indeed, I shall waste no sympathy on 
him. 

“The trouble is, Mr. 
enough to be lazy, and 
dyspeptic and morbid. 

ol object to him, Isabel, 
ance.” 

And Mr. Vere Lindsay, passing through 
the hall, heard the burst of girlish laughter 


Lindsay is rich 
consequently is 


with «a venge- 


that followed Lesley’s protest, and involun- | 


tarily stopped. 

“What aglow of happiness and exhilara- 
tion that girl must fecl to laugh like that. 
It is tonic in its effort on me. 

-“] wonder if it isn’t that 
May ?”’ 

And Mr. Lindsay turned about,and de- 
liberately knocked at the door of Mrs. 
Lorne’s sitting-room. 

“May I come in? 

“You've no idea how lonely it is for a fel- 
low downstairs." 

And Isabel gladly invited him in, and 
Lesley sang and plaved for him, and—— 

It was the beyinning of a very pleasant 
time in Vere Lindsay's iife, and he wid 
Mrs. Lorne one day tout a sight of Lesley 
May's face, when she laughed, and therich 
music of the laugh,were enough to dissipate 
the gathered gloom of a life time. 

And somehow Lesley came to understand 
that it had been given to her to dispel some 


little Miss 


of the shadows of Mr. Lindsav’s life, and 
without knov ing or asking, oreven feeling 
a curiosity to know, she did him all the 
tl Var ! Vv } ! i! mam LTrpuat cacti‘ ner 
way 
I wanttos ‘ ‘ + f uy Isat 
sald to her one evening, jus between day 


light and dark. 


“Mr. Lindsay has gone away fora couple 
of days, and he asked me tw see that his | 
rooms were comfortable tor an artist friend, 


thusiastic over their furn 


to be here,’’ she 


deprecatingly ; “although ] cannot wiv 
sensible reason why."’ : y neny 


a welcome, a sinile, 





eyes, that held his heaven for 
may. 


BBO | ; | ness are for ever 
“Pitving a tinan who permits hiroself such | 


clic 
conspicuous by its position, hangs a little 


_ cutting. 


who will be here to-night to look over some 
portfoliog, , 
“And I want you to go with me while 1 
show you his rootns. 
— ie —— weeee 
ey were justilovely, and althoug 
ley healtated about —_ in, she was en- 


ing and arrange- 
ment. 


“It doesn't seem quite the thing for me 
» half Jaugbingly,. hel! 


Isabel frowned in mock reproof. - 
“Nonsense ! > 
“Il want you to see this, Lesley. 

“Mr. Lindsay painted it himeelf, and 
showed it to mother and me one day. 

“He muid it eX pressed his life as words 
never could do.” 

Lesley went upto the ewel, and with 


rave thoughtful face looked at the picture 
prams expression of Vere Lindsay's 

e. . 

And ber girl’s heart throbbed with sud- 


den pity for him,as she saw the dull chilling 
landscape, the sere, suniess, late autumn 
day, the leatiess branches of the trees sway- 
ing in an east wind, as litary bird away. 
against the dun-sky, a little desolate 

hut on the edye of asuilen stream, and 
one window a light gleaming brightly—the 
one bit of color in the picture—while out 
side wasthe figure of « traveler, hin clowk 
wrapped about him, looking at the glow as 
he passed by. 

It was labelled “For Ever Outside,” and 
Isabel's voice quivered a little unwontedly 
as she looked at it and spoke— 

, A aati you pity him now a little, Les- 
ey 

“He said to other tht he was so imiser- 
able, so unhappy, always outside of that 
which seemed to make viher people's bap 
piness,’’ 

Lesley’s lips quivered. 

“Oh Isabel, I ain so sorry I ever thought 
him moody. 

“There is gloom and wretehedness in 
every feature of that heart-expresmon of 
his—if it is not translate«| frou my stand- 
point. 

“The cloudy windy «ay; outside the 
shadow ; outside the traveler; but inside, 
Isabel, at home, I translate that light to be 
loving aris, loving 
kisses. 

“And he 
know. 

Lesley had been looking at Isabel. 

She had not seen the sudden flush come 


need not stay outside, you 


over her face, the look of surprise, the swift 
silent signal made to ber, or Lesley had not 
obser ved her silent departure. 


But the next moment she did know that 
Vere Lindsay was beside her,with his hand- 
some face, eager and passionate. 

‘Little Lesley,say that again—that I need 
not stay outside. 


“My little love, my little angel, bid me 


come into the sunlight, the glory of your 
love. 
“Thave always been ‘outside’ all my 


life. 


“It has made me dull, morose, mnelan- 


choly. 


“IT never had a home; my mother 1 can- 


not remmember, 


- 
“Take ine—take mo Ww your love, my 


darling. 


“T want you—I want you so. 
“T love you, dear, and vou will? 
“Took at me, Sunny-eyes, so that I can 


seo uly answer in theim.”’ 


And she slowly lifted her pure sweet 


Jere Lind- 


In Park Row there is one especial house, 


luxurious and elegant froin French roof to 
un- | 


basement,and in it Lesley Lindsay's hearty 
laugh ig often heard. 
‘The sweetest music, her adoring husband 


says, in all the world. 


His gloom and cheerlessness and loneli- 
exorcized now, and his 
happy, sweet-tempered, hopeful little wife 

it; and in the eglondid dcantnm-vestn, 


picture, “For Ever Outside,” 
very few know its story, yet almost any 
day you may see Vere Lindsay stand be- 
fore it, with a look in his face that is hush- 
ed, solemn, yet rapturously luminous; for 
he knows and Lesley knows, 

—_> - = 


VPAPEKED VENEERS. —These tiave come 
to be an important article of manufacture, 
the intension of the industry and the in- 
creased adoption of the tuaterial as a substi- 
tute for ordinary wall paper, being largely 
due to the new and wondartal processes of 
The mechanisin employed for 
this purpose cuts the logs to a uniform 
length of twelve feet, weich are then halved 
or quartered, and bolted securely on a re- 
volving iron table. As the table and wood 
revolve, the surface of the latter eoines in 
contact with a knife twelve feet lonyg,ground 
toa razor edge and pertectly true, secured 
onarigid iron frame—the entire cutting 
appoiratus weighing about thirty tons, 

‘Pe veneers roll off in sheets at every re- 
velution of irom one-ninetieth to one-bun- 
dred-and seventy-fifth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and of the widthand length of the log. 
There is not the slightest vibration of either 
the knife or toy as the sheetof wood in such 
case would be either broken or take up the 


and although 


spring likea wedge. The sheets are then 

backed with paper, and after being once 

put in place, possess the advantage of 

etre rth, beauty, and f low froisshrink- 
ye -_ 

Lhk Whiow & | t i DR. ‘ t mit 
through the brazen throat of freasury 
is sounding yet; the escaping tragrance of 
the alabaster box fills the world wita 


sweetness, 
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Dur Young Folks. 


AT THE SEASIDE. 








BY ARION. 


F course nobody was gied that Elsie 
Martin bed been ijl, out there was 
() great joy at the Grange when se was 





ordered to go to the seaside as Soon as she | 


| 


id 


“What would your feyther say?’’ he 
asked, witha comical wink of his lef 
eye. 

Oh," said Charlie airily, ‘he lets me 


boat often enough; and he isnot at Higb- 


beach, #0 I can't ask biin. 


} 


h for the journey, and — 


ae 
— was wold that he wasto scoulupany 
Their and mamma were unable to 
leave hone just then, sothe two children 
were to go w Mrs. Hawkins, « faithful old 
Irishwoman, who had nursed them both 
as babies, and who, baving married coim- 
fortably, and been leit a widow, resided in 
a y outlage close to the ‘seashore at 
and occasionally let a couple of 
rooine as a lodging. 
atu were taken for al two Mane 
as they were res vely ten and eight 
years of age, it wan Sgulbered that ‘toy 
were old and wise enough w take 
care of theinselves under the supervision 
of Nurse Noran, of whoin they were very 
fond. 


Chariie and Elsie loved their parents 
dearly, but there was soinething in the 
aovely and independence of the present 
proceeding that was quite delightful tothein 
ani made up for the teinporary separation ; 
and 1 do not supp se there were two hap- 
pier sinall 
thie boy and girl were when, after a pleas 
ant journey, they found theinselves sitting 
opposite to each other in their own little 
drawing-room, at their own tea-table oov- 
vered by a spotiess white cloth,spread with 
bread, brown and white, excellent butter, 
newly-laid eggs, and a lovely dish of 
prawns. 

“Howe day, Nurse Norah,” said Elsie, as 
the kind nurse placed the tea-pot on the 
table, and told theinto begin, ‘some day 
you must let us have a lobster.” 

‘“Sbure wid all the pleasure in life, miss 
dear; an’ it's the holght of indigestion, it is, 
but wanst in a way shall not matter.” 

“And I'll tell vou what, Elsie," 
Charlie, with dignity, “Till catch 
lobaters for you.”’ 

The next inorning Charlie and Elsie never 
teft the shore—digying in the sands, plaving 
on the rocks, taking off shoes and stock- 
ings to paddie in the pools, and at last 
bringing home such «a collection of sea- 
weeds, shells, sea-aneimones, and pebbles, 
that Nurse Norah laughed aloud when the 
two happy net-luden figures inade their ap- 

rance tor their early dinner. 


said 
the 


ee 


i 
} 


“Here,” he added,taking a bright twenty- 
tive cent piece out of his pocket, “I'll give 
you this if you will.” : 

“Ob !and ine too,” cried Elsie, fumbling 
in ber pocket, and producing money also, 
“I've got twenty-five cents as well as Char- 
lie. 

Take me too.” 

Iu fact, their unother bad given therm each 
the same amount of inoney when they lett 
bome. 

The fisher-boy looked very paowinaly at 
the two ne eevee of silver, and put 
his tongue into bis chee again, giving 
again a comical wink. 

“Well, I don't mind if I 
slowly. 

Charlie stainped about the shore in hia 
leasure, and Elsie clapped her hands and 
aughed. 

“You be down on that rock,” said the 

boy, pointing to the place— ‘that's feyther's 


do,"’ be 


, boat there, d've see ?--at twelve sharp.” 


reonages in the world than . 


“Twelve!” cried Elsie, charined and ap 
palled at the proportions the adventure was 
atnusing. 

“In it twelve at night? and bave we farto 
gor” 

“No, we baven’t; just round that point 
there, and then a little bit more, and there 
you are. 

“Those rats never yo far out tosea,”’ 

“And he laughed and winked again. 

Asthechildren ran home = to 
said, while dwelling on tbe delights of what 
was before thei, **But 1 think he is rather 
a Vulgar bov, don't you, Charlie. 

He winks and grins.”’ 

Charlie turned ajnazed eyes on her. 

“IT think he isan uncommonly fine fel- 
low. 

But 1 ain not sure that you ought to go, 
Elsie. 

I think it’s not girl's 
presently. 

“Oh, yes, Charlie! oh, please !"' she cried 
in a great hurry; ‘toh, do let ne! 

“There'll be you to take care of ine.” 


work,” he said 


“Yes, I shall take care of you,’’ replied 
le, with protecting grandeur, as he vield- 
| ed. 


Thetwo children could hardly hide froin 
Nurse Norah the state oj excitement and 
ay aes they were ip. 

They got away from ber as quickly as 
they could, and would not stay a minute in 


| the house till bed-time came. 


Charlie had seen some boys on thesands, | 


and insisted on xuetling a costume 
theirs; his own knickerbockers, he ad- 
mitted, would do well enough, but he must 


havea blue knitted jersey and al ak- | ; 
od J fe along peak | self, and had often doneso at 


ed cap, also knitted, and also blue. 

They had a toy boat with them, and after 
dinner they went back to the shore and 
amused themselves by sailing tin one of 
the pools, and when tired of this, Elsie sat 
down on astoneon the sands, and found 
fresh recreation in examining a green old 
basket that stood there. 

“And It is the queerest basket Lever saw, 
Charhe,"’ she pat 

“Do oome and look. 

“You oould neither put anything in nor 
take anything out of it.” 

Charlie looked down, boat in hand. 

“It is not a busxKet at all,’’ he said; 


like | 





Then they found her with her face tied 
up, a tootache froin) which she had been 
suffering all day having come on very 


badly. 

“An’ do you think,darlin’, you could un- 
dress yourself this wan evening?” she ask- 
ed, “an’ I'd go to my bed.”’ 

Elsie assured her she could undress her- 
home when 
nurse was busy withthe baby. 

Now, though Elsie would not have prac- 
ticed any deception on Nurse Norah, she 
thought it was very fortunate that she did 
not undress her that night, because the best 
plan was that she should not take off her 
clothes at all 80 as to be all ready at twelve 
o'clock. 

As they ran wondered 


home she had 


| whether Nurse Norah would let her go, but 


‘i isa | 


rat-trap; only I never saw one made of | 
wicker belore, and it is unoominonly large; | 


and why bas it got a rope tied to it? 

“But look here, do you see these sticks at 
the top? 

“Through these a rat——" 

“Haw, haw, baw!" laughed a voiwe  be- 
hind him, and torning sharply round, he 
beheld a boy smaller than hiinself, but who 
looked quite as old. 

“He was dressed just like him, for he was 
the very boy whose jersey and cap he bad 
admired so much in the morningtbat he had 
resolved to have similar garinents him- 
aelf. 


master,” suid he; and he knelt down and 
ped through the bars, 


“And what sort of ratsis it, my man?" | 
questioned Charlie, with his air of import. | 


ance. 
“Rats with claws. 
“Haw, haw, haw !"’ said the boy. 


red. 

“There are no searats,"’ began Charlie; 

but then he suddenly recollected what 

Nurse Norah had said the night before, and 

slapping his thigh,he cried out, “You mean 
rs ” 


lobate 

The boy grinned and nodded his head. 

“They es’em and iets ‘em down,” 
aaid he, touching the basket, “and jieaves 
‘em there, 

“And then they goesin the mornin’ and 
draws em up again; but sometimes they 
find ne'er a lobster; and ifyou won't peach 
I'll tell you why.” 

“] never peach,’’ Charlie said loftily. 

‘Coa,’ said the boy very slyly,and drop 
ping his voice almost toa whisper, “I ups 
and takes feyther's boat, and out 1 goes in 
the middie of the night, and puils up the 
baskets,and saves ‘ein the trouble of taking 
the ic bsters. 

“Haw, baw, haw.”’ 

“You go out by yourself in the middle of 
the night?” cried Charlie; and when the 
boy nodded hisassent he looked at him 
with adiniration. 

“Take me with you,” be said suddenly. 
But the bero did not seem to see that. | 

“He jooked a him douwbtfully. 


“Black rats; and when biled they turns | 


2 | words that woke Elsiewhen she 
“It's queer rats they catches in these traps | 


Charlie had ‘Bother 
Norah! 

“Sav nothing about it, or vou'll spoil the 
Sport.” 

And Elsie had blindly obey him. 

Ile slipped into her rooin now, and high- 
ly approving of her plan of lying down her 
clothes, bade her go to sleep, and he would 
awake herin plenty of time. 

Charlie set his little alarin clock that he 
had brought with hitn) and which had 
awoke him on many a dark winter morning 
in time to learn his tasks before breakfast, 
to a quarter to twelve, 

Hie was far enough away from Nurse 
Norah for him not to be afraid of its waking 
her; and then he too lay down in his 
clothes, 

“(ret up, 


replied, Nurse 


little the 


not 


were 
did 
think she had slept for tive ininutes 
She sprang to ber feet, for she knew the 
voice; and the boy and girl, band in hand, 
groped their way inthe dark out of the 
rooin, downstairs, and to the house door, 
There was no inoon,but the stars shone,and 
the soft calin light was lovely. Something 
in it nade Elsie stop suddenly, and say— 
“Oh, Charlie! is it naughty?" 
‘“3o0 back if you are afraid,’ he answered 
her gruttly; for he too, reproved 


lazy thing!" 


“Haul up, my heartie!” 
Charlie rose, delighted 

the lobster-pot to the surface. 
“Hullo, you young thiet! have I caught 


ou at last - 
- “Let that fall this moment, or I'll shoot 


ou!” 


The words sounded like thunder fromthe , 


| nearest ledge of rocks,on whicha young 


‘ntle stood. . 
oe lte Major Monteith himself!” cried the 
tixher-boy, and be dashed bis oars into the 
water. 

At the same moment the gun was fired, 


‘and Elsie, with aloud screamin, sprang Up 


and flung herself on Charlie, thinking, poor 
litle oak to defend him froin the danger, 


and eave his life, even at the expense of her 
own, but, alas! bringing a far worse danger 


said | 


tea, Elsie | 








by the | 


pure beauty of the night, had felt his first | 


qualms of conscience. 
But Elsie dreaint not of going back if he 


went on, and, band in hand, they ran as , 


last as they could. 

They reached the trysting-place, and 
there was the fisher-boy waiting for thein, 
sitting in Lis boat,that moved lazily up and 
down, 
seerned almost asleep. 

“Well,” grinned the boy; “I never did! 
I thought you'd ery off.”’ 

“Shove off, my man!" cried Charlie, in a 


ntly rocked by the sea,which itself | 


tone of command; and “iny inan,"’ with a | 
low laugh of approval, ‘shoved off’ as he | 


was bidden. 

The boat went rapidly out to see,in order 
to round the point: and Elsie, pleased and 
excited, nestied close to her brother. 

Thev soon found theinsel ves within a few 
yards of the rocks that formed a pict uresg ue 
barrier between sea and shore. 

Then the boat stopped, and the fisher-boy 


| looked about bim. 


| 


“Now then, lend a band!'’ he cried ; and 
ung the end of the rope he caught from 


be 
| the water to Oharive as he spoke. 


upon them all; for Major Monteith, the 
owner of the lobster-pots, bad only tired bis 
gun in the air to frighten the midnight ma- 
rauders, while her rash movement upset the 
boat,and the next instant its occupants were 
all in the water. 

I do not think Elsie ever forgot the hor- 
rer ot that moment, when she first felt 
Charlie's form Stagyer under ber asthe boat 
tipped over. ; 
he fisber-boy could swim, but not 80 the 
otbers. 

He saw their danger, and he flung them 
an oar. 

“Catch hold!" he eried, and 
wards them. 

Meanwhile, Major Monteith took off his 
shoes,tucked up his trowsers, ond, Jomenns 
otf the rock into the sea, waded in their di- 
rection. 

Charlie and Elsie were, in no very long 
apace of time, safely landed on the rocks. 

He was none the worse for his ducking, 
but the little girl lay insensible. : 

“Why, what are youtwo rascals doing 
with this young lady?” cried Major Mon- 
teith, astonished ; Charlie, dressed like his 
companion, might at first sight pass for a 
fisher-boy, though his accent and manner 
left no question of his rank, when he an- 
swered humbly— 

“She is my sister, sir. 

“I was very wicked to bring her out.” 

“And you were stealing uy lobsters, were 
you?” 

“No,” he cried 
thought of that. 

“I did it just for fun.” 

“Pretty fun it will be if you've killed your 
sister,’’ said Major Monteith, who, while he 
talked, had lifted Elsie’s liteless form iu his 
arins, and, turning towards shore, carried 
her, tollowed by Charlie in an agony of sor- 
row and repentance, while the fisher-boy 
slunk off to recover his boat. 

Major Monteith was taking Elsie straight 
to the doctor’s house, but she opened her 
eyes. 

Oh, don't shoot Charlie! don’t shoot 
Cnarlie! she cried; and Major Monteith, 
who had little girlsof his own, kissed her 
stnall wet face, and assured her that no one 
was going to do so. 

Then, guided by that repentant boy, he 
carried Elsie tothe cottage; and poor Nurse 
Norah, toothache and all, bad to get upina 
fright and take off her wet clothes, and 
cover her up in a warin bed. 

Elsie was ill ii bed next day, and Charlie 
had to write to his motber and tell her all 
about what he had done and the conse- 
quences,and he wasa thoroughly miserable 
boy while he did so; but as before the post 
went out his little sister was much _ better, 


swam to- 


passionately, ‘I uever 


.to his feet, and fifth inonth, seventh of the seven 





dates of these festi AD of the 
th 


' and so on—for these are ovnsidered the mos, 


unlucky days, and the Japanese think 


' 
i 


' evils upon the people, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


us. 
| _ On the first 





ang had eaten an excellent dinner, he was | 


able toadd this in a postscript, which he 
hoped would console his mother, though he 
was well aware thatthe fact did not lessen 
his fault. 

As soon as possible after receiving his let- 
ter Mrs. Martyn arrived at the cottage, and 
it was great joy to her to be greeted by little 
Elsie atthe door, who flung herself into 
her aris, and, with iaany sobs and kisses, 
entreated her not to be angry, but to for- 
give poor Charlie, who had been nearly 
quite shot and drowned, had broken his 
heart about her, and repented so much that 
she was certain God had forgiven hiin. 

“And I asked God to forgive ine too, 
matnina, dear,’’ whispered little Elsie, her 
soft cheek pressed to her mother. 

In due time Charlie was forgiven; and 
you may be glad to know that the shock to 
Nurse Norah's nerves had been so great 
that, though she lived long, she never had 
toothache again. 


_-————P—_ ee 


STRANGE FESTIVALS. 





invaded by the ‘hairy barbarians,’ asthe 

Japanese politely cal. us Western folk, 
public feasts and holidays occurred with a 
Irequency that must be quite depressing for 
the modern Japanese youth to look back 
upon, 

Asa rule, the holidayswere by way of 
having a religious character, and were ori- 
ginally connected withone or other of the 
religions of the country; but this never 


[: the good old days, before Japan was 








prevented the people froin thoroughly en- | 


Joying their festivals, or froin indulging in 
any ainusement that they-had a mind 
to. 

Now, however, it is said the Japanese no 
longer takes that keen interest in his play 
which formerly was his great characteristic, 
but appears to have becoine infected with 
our soleuinity and grave habits. 

However, not many vears ago.there were 
certain days set apart in the calender as 
public holidays, very much our own 
‘Bank holidays, and, like them,were essen. 
tially popular festivals,on which all the 
Japanese world turned ont to enjoy itself, 
These five holidays are of Chinese origin, 
but were borrowed by the Japanese about 
the > i century. 

Qdd numbers ere always chosen for the 


in© 


| Inany generations, the show on ‘Dolls’ Day’ 


by the fun and merriment that 
gods will be diverted tron, 


Chie? and first comes she Heat 
New Year. e dow neatioan Of the) 


oy 
of the first month 
Japanese should have paid all his debts; 
aud, having done no, he gives his. mind to 
making the calle upon his friende enjomed 
by ancient custom, for the of cer. 
rying good wishes fur the New Y ear. 

Everything on these oecasions ig eon. 
ducted in the polite and ceremonious man. 
ner so dear to the bearts of Orientals, 


j 


The visitor invaribly bringsa t of 
some kind, however simple or trifling; per- 
baps two or three fans enclosed ina uer- 


ba ny “> round with wort I 

ways accom) pani Y @ paper 
bag containing s piece of the dried flesh of 
a shell-tish (called by us Venuy’ ear), pro 
bably a relie of the ancient simpl o 
Japanese fare. : 

beter flesh is alse given at this time, ae 

a rewedy for various diseases, 

It is kept until the following year, ang 
ground into a powder and used an occasion 


arises. 

On this, and all other festivals, the streets 
are thronged with vendors and exhibkon 
ot all kinds of toys,akes, peep-shows, 
acrobats, and story tellers, and every in. 
ducement is held out to the passer-by tw 
ears with his pence in one way or another, 

Yithin doors they have plenty of amuse 
ments, 

The fatber will perhaps tell bis boys of 
the deeds of some sturdy ancestor or hero 
of past times, or, if the children have to 
amuse themselves, their numerous 
of cards are quite sufficient to keep them 
eimployed for a considerable time. 

On the third day of the third month is 
held a festival exclusively devoted to young 
girls. 

Whenever a little girl is born a pair of 
dolis are bought for ber,and she plays with 
thein until she grows up. 

They are not, however,entirel 
in favor of newer ones, but are 
Feast of Dolls. 

When the young lady grows up, and & 
n.arried, she carries her dolls with her tc 
her new bome, to form a stock for her own 
children ; 80, in some of the older fainilies, 
where the dolls have accuinulated durin 


discarded 
ept for the 


isa very grand affair. 

On this day all the dolls that the famil 
can muster are brought out,dressed in their 
richest robes,and arranged in the chief room 
of the buuse, which is decorated by the mo- 
ther with branches of peach in bloom. 

This gives ita veey ¥ appearance, and 
combined with the brilliant dresses of the 
dolls, makes a very pretty picture, 

Moreover, Japanese dolls are not afflicted 
with that never-varying ex or 
rather want of expression, which isthe rule 
in their American brothers and sisters, A 
Japanese young lady, on her feast-day, will 
often have figures of the Mikado and his 
courtiers to exhibit with proper pride to her 
playmates, each having the particular ex- 
pression of face which is proper to its dig- 
nity. Besides the dolls themselves there 
inay be furniture and implements of the 
toilet for their benefit. These are made on 
a piginy scale, each object, or set of objects, 


being ina pretty lacquered box, and the 
whole fitting into a larger one, aking ita 
very portable concern. The young ladies 


to whom the dolls belong are no means 
idle on this day. If old Sounain they pre- 
pare with their own hands a banquet for the 
dolls, which stands all day spread out be- 
fore tbein; and when the invited guests 
have arrived, these sit down and ily pro- 
one to eat the good things provided for the 
dolls. 

The boys get their share of festivity on 
the fifth day of the fifth month, the Feast 
of Banners, which is more of an outdoor 
festival than the last. In preparation for 
the day the shops are filled with miniatare 
swords, banners, and armor, as well as 
got ot well-known heroes. Every boy 
of inoderately wealthy parents bis a set of 
these toys. Outside each house where there 
are sons in the family 1s erected a tall bam- 
boo, with some kind of pennon floating at 
the to paper fish, a bunch of streamers, 
or perhaps a picture of some giant demon, 
or warrior. 

In the cities these naturally give a Vv 
animated appearance to the streets, wh 
is further enhanced by the crowds of 
youths constantly passing, dressed in their 
ceremonial robes, and with two sabres 
stuck through their girdles, in imitation of 
their two-sworded fathers, Formerly, the 
boys used to divide themselves into rival 
parties, and fight regular pitched battles. 


“Got our Money’s Worth.”’ q 

This is the opinion of a gentleman In 
Islesborough, O., after a trial of Compound 
Oxygen in the case of hus wife: “Her ap 
petite is much better—ca, sleep much bet 
ter—no frightful dreams such as she 
before using the Oxygen—is much phe 
—<loes all ber work in the house and consid- 
erable outdoors—moves about the house a# 
nimble as a girl of fifteen years. In sbort, 
she is better all over, and I think we_ have 
got our money’s worth. 1 sball alvaye 
speak in favor of the Oxygen to my pelgd- 
bors, Accept our thanks i ad the good’ th 
iny wile enjoys.”” Our Treatise, on Cour 


pound Oxygen, its vature, ees 





sults, with reports of gases, and ful 
ination,sent fee. Das. STaREsY & 
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Geiden leaves and a golden day : 

(Lights are warm when the year Is ol€;) 
Rushes whisper end brauches eway. 
Gossamer shines and drifts away, 

And the empty fort id still and grey; 

(The river Bows like a tide of gold.) 


Long ago trom that dim nill-crest 
(The year was youug and lights were pale;) 
Brake the thunder that scared the rest 
Out of the rich vale'a tauguid breast, 
Till day died faintin the clouded west: 
(But only the river tells the tale.) 


Golden rays are about your face, 
(Mellow tights are the old year’s crown;) 
Come to the old war-haunted place; 
Come where your spell of peace and grace 
To the heart whore strife has scarr’d its trace: 
(The river sings as the sun goes down. ) 


‘ 


Golden ways are before our feet; 
(While the year wanes the rich light glows.) 
Life is stored with the garnered wheat, 
All the bitter bas turned to sweet, 
After the pattie the rest is meet; 
(The song goes on as the river flows.) 


——— ee 
ODDITIES OF INTERMENTS. 
[J\HERE is a good deal of interesting 

matter concerning interments. The 
learned physician, Ami Boue, who died not 
long ago at Vienna, declared in his will his 
desire that his funeral should be of the 
simplest kind, that wone of his academical 
colleagues should follow his coffin to the 
cemetary lest they should take cold, and 
that his friend, Dr. Forstner, should open 
his thorax ‘in order that I may positively 
be spared a terrible reawakening to life in 
the tomb,” a request which containsa queer 
compliment to the medical skill of his fel- 
lows. 

There was a queer debate in the French 
Chamber recently over the Civil Interment 
bill, by which it was sought to place non- 
religious burials on the same footing as 
those celebrated with religious rights. 

Mgr. Freppel insisted that materialists 
could not possibly render honor to “the 
mixture of physico-chemical elements 
which is all that reinains of the body after 
death.’’ 

M. Clovis Hugues retorted very neatly 
that inaterialists had a better right to honor 
the remains of the dead than those who re- 
garded the corpse as the worn-out garb of a 
departed spirit. 

The controversy was brought to a close 
by the Minister of Worship, who judiciously 
remarked that when a man died he always 
lef{ something behind to which funeral 
honors could be paid, and tbat in the case of 
materialists these last sad tributes ot respect 
were paid to a life consecrated to duty and 
honor. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, it may 
be remembered, voted, despite keen oppo- 
sition by the Right, the repeal of the Burial 
law otthe year XII., which decreed that 
in parishes inhabited by men of different 


creeds each sect should have its own burial- | wo satisfy all that follow. 


place or its own section of the general com- 
etary. 

A presbyter fit to defend a duly conse- 
erated grave-yard against intrusion was the 
Rev. Joseph Hall, of Shirland, who refused 
to certify to the burial of a dissenter. The 
triends of the deceased sued out a writ of 
mandamus, and Mr. Hall made a return 
that the certificate had been issued. So it 
had, but he had got another clergyman to 
prepare it. He was ordered peremptorily 
to obey the writ, and he—died, having car- 
ried his point. 

The Rev. C. N. Gray, of Helmsley, re- 
fused to allow the widow of a Wesleyan 
minister to be laid beside her husband in 
consecrated ground, and even forbade the 
mourners to enter by the principal gate lest 
they should pass over holy ground. 

At the Leeds Work-House, not long ago, 
after the clergyinan had duly read tLe ser- 
vice over the supposed body of « pauper, 
the remains were found lying in the dead- 
house. 

In Leeds this is called a burial scandal. 
In Germany the undertakers do not exhibit 
their wares, but build coffins as they are 
needed. 

A few years ago an enterprising under- 
taker in Basel, Switzerland, started busi- 
ness in the American style and put a couple 


of smal! coffins in’ his window. Crowds | 
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kept till decomposition had set in, that there 
should be no display at the funeral nor any | 
special sermon and no silver plate on the | 
coffin. He preferred that bis children 
should not go into mourning. 

Mr. Ralpb Bernal Osborne left careful | 
written instructions concerning his funeral. 
The expense was not to exceed £50; there 
were to be no hearse, mourning coaches, 
nutes, hat-bands or hatchments, nor was 
any mourning or crape to be distributed to 
any one. 

The Princess of Beauvan in her will de- 
sired to be buried without trappings, tapers 
or funeral pomp of any kind; the money 
thus saved froin the ordinary cost ot the in- 
terment of a woman ot her position was to 
be distributed in alms. 

Mme. de Nerville, who died about the 
sane time, desired that no one might be in- 
vited to attend her funeral. “1 know my 
Parisians,"’ she wrote; “they would talk of 
the latest play behind the hearse.” 


brains of Gold. 


A man is only as old as he foels. 
Nothing circulates so rapidly as a secret. 


Men make laws—women make man- 
ners, 


He that grasps at too much, holds nothing 
fast. 


The ridiculous is memory’s most adhesive 
plaster. 


Egotism springs sometimes from self-ad- 
miration. 


Love can gather hope from a marvelously 
little thing, 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from 
impatience. 


The only disadvantage of an honest heart 
is credulity. 

Impatience driesthe blood sooner than 
age or sorrow. 

Innocence and mysteriousness never dwell 
long together. 

To succeed, it is necessary to have the air 
of succeeding. 
The man who tries to belittle others must 
belittle himself. 
How youth makes its wishes hopes, and 
hopes certainties | 

God created the coquette as soon as he 
had made the fool, 

Experience is the name men give to their 
follies or sorrows. 
Use no violence, nor do in haste that which 
cannot be undone. 
Be graceful if you can; but if you can’t 
be graceful, be true. 
Hypocrisy becomes a necessity for those 
who live scandalously. 


A friend shoulc bear with a friend’s in- 
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gathered to stare ut the unwonted sight,and | 


before the end of the week the police gave 


notice tothe shop-keeper that the unseeu- | 


ly exhibition must ceass. 


Some scandal has been caused in London | 


by an undertaker who sent out “private 
and confidential” circulars to all the doctors 
of his district offering them a commission 
on any “cases” they might put into his 
hands, the commission ranging from 5 per 
cent. on a £5 funeral to 20 per cent. on a £20 
interment. 

The late man Hendrick B. 
Wrigat dirested that his bedy should be 


| 


firmities—not bis vices. 

The man who is always right, finds every - 
one elise always wrong. 
It is easier to suppress the first desire than 


Some men in marriage seek company 
rather than a companion. 

An indiscreet man is like an unsealed let- 
ter—every oue can read it. 

That which is bitter to be endured may 
be sweet to be remembered. 

Who is lavish with promises is apt to be 
penurious in periormances, 

Don’t believe half you hear, but make sure 
that you believe all you say. 

There are no oaths that make so many 
perjurers as the vows of love. 

Imputations, however unjust, sully, 
they dou not stain, a character. 

The cheapest advice is that which costs 
nothing, and is worth nothing. 

A Christian should show his religion over 
a counter as well as at an altar. 

Love m cks all sorrows but its own, and 
damps each joy he does not yield. 

All men are liberal, some to those who 
are in need, and vthers to themselves. 

An apt quotation is like a lamp which 
flings its light over the whole sentence. 

With patience, sour grapes become sweet- 
meats, and mulberry leaves turn Ww satio. 

What wecharitably forgive will be recom- 
pensed as well as what we charitably give 

Actions, looks, words, steps, form 


if 


the 





alphabet by which you may spell character. 

To educate the mind and let manners and 
heart run wild, curses humanity with mildew. i 

Many aman has no genuine faith who 
never in his life either denied or doubted the gospel. 

Cut the most agreeable acquaintance you 
possess when be convinees you that he lacks princi- 
ple 

There are lying looks as well as lying 
words, dissembling smiles, decetving signs, and even 
a lying silence. 

Exaggerated language, noisy protesta- 
tions, violent ceasure, ali betray an element of weak- 
ness somewhere 


There is no singular to the word alms. to 


| 


w that e singie act of maney -giving does not mer- | 


tae ame of enarity, 








Femininities. 


a ee ee eee 


Misery loves company, and so docs 4 
pretty girl, if it is of the right kind. 


It’s not fair to blame boys for stealing ap- 
ples. It's hereditary in the whole human race. 


Smithers says he gots all the personal 
news from bis wife’sauntsa, and styles them nuls- 
ante, 


Among the premiums offered at a fair in 
Texasare a pair of smoothiug-irons to the ugliest wo- 
man present, 


A man gave his wife $5 for'a health ap- 
Diiance. Shc Dought a plume for her hat, He thinks 
the ‘‘festher cure’’ ought to be advertised. 


*‘Ignorance”’ writes to ask if buttress is 
the feminine of butter; but ourexperience with sheep 
g0ce to show the butters are ali masculine. 


The man who travelsa thousand miles in 
a thousand hours may be tolerably quick-fouted; but 
he isn*t a touch to the woman who keeps up with the 
fashions. 


Tho dangerous feat of sliding down the 
Mt. Washington railroad ona board has been per- 
formed bya young woman who made the three miles 
in 13 minutes. 


She had just landed, and was at once en- 
gaged in a Camden family. She opened a watermelon 
the other day for the first time in her life. Two min- 
utes afterwards she was seen dusting the inside with 
roach poison. 


‘Take her,’’ said the fond father, putting 
his daughter's hand In that of a bashful youth beside 
him, ‘*take her and try to be happy. 1 shall mise her 
when she’s gone, but I can't cry over it; she's too 
tremendously like ber mother,*' 


A savage Illinois woman says that for 
every young wife that cannot cook there is a young 
husband who will not make fires, carry ashes, split 
kindling-wood, or shovel snow, and cannot even 
market, because he doesn't knowa chicken from a 
hawk. 


Man has no rights that his spouse feels 
absolutely and undeniably bound torespect. There- 
fore he must never be too agreeable to a married lady 
when he is another person's husband. There is dan- 
ger of discovery and an unexpected and unpleasant 
explosion. 


If you havea fight with a tellow about a 
girl, make it a point to get walloped and badly hurt, 
Girls are sympathetic creatures, and she's bound to 
pity you, and thiuk the other fellow nothing less than 
a horrid brute. 


A Boston paper mentions a Quincy blonde 
who entertains four beaux at once when she is riding 
in her hammock. The man who marries « woman 
who can talk like that will soon be wishing that she 
bad fallen from her haminock with # dull thud, 


He thought he had married a spiritualis- 
tle young creature with msthetic tastes, The first 
Sunday she ate three piatefuls of dinner and three 
rounds of brown bread, He saya it was the most en- 
thusiastic wsthetic taste he ever met with since he 
paw the liuns in the circus fed, 


A girl born in Buchanan, Va., recently, 
has living on her mother's side, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, great-great-grandfather, and three 
grandmothers; and on her father’s ‘side, grandfather 
and grandmother. If that child doesn't find out what 
being ‘‘spoiled’* is by the time she can walk, it will 
be a wonder, 


Two women went beyond their depth 
while bathing at Herne Bay, England, A man swam 
out to them, and they clung wildly to him, though he 
begyed them not todo it, declaring that all would 
drown unless they teft his arins free. A boatinan came 
to the rescue, andthe women were saved, but the 
hero lost his life. 


Mr. Hoffman and Miss Barr were mar- 
ried in the Gothic Chapel, which ts a chamber tin the 
Mainmoth Cave. It satisfied everybody concerned 
except the bride, who was compelled to wear an un- 
becoming flannel suit, because the drippings of the 
cave would have ruined the handsome bridal dress 
that had been made for her. 


Down at Long Branch last summer a4 
beautiful girl fell in love with a hotel clerk and mar- 
ried him. Weare giad of it. Heaven be praised, no 
man is utterly friendless, At last there has been 
found somebody who lovesga hotei clerk. But then, 
poor girl, maybe that wasthe only way she could be 
sure of getting a room this side of the roof. 


Ata juvenile party a young gentleman, 
about seven years old, kept himself from the rest of 
the company. The iady of the house called to him, 
**Come and play and dance, my dear, Choose one of 
the pretty girls for your wife.’' ‘Not likely!"* cried 
the young cynic; **no wife for me; do you think 1 
want to be worried out of my life like poor papa?’ 


A pedlar was offering a clock, finely var- 
nished and colored, with a looking-giass in the front, 
toacertain lady not remarkable fur her personal 
beaaty. ‘Why, it 1s beautiful,*’ said the vendor. 
**Beautiful, indeed! A look at it almost frightens 
me,'' said the lady. ‘*Then, ma‘am,'' replied Jona- 
than, **l guess you had better take one that ain‘t 
got no looking-glass.’: 


Lawn tennis not being found sufficiently 
exciting for the French ladies, they are learning 
fencing. At Deanville there is a fencing-room, where 
numerous ladies, wearing the prettiest and most co- 
to 


ciency with the foils. Ao assault of amateurs is 





| quettish costumes, already display ® certain profi- | 


' 
| 


e at Die . The ‘*bonnet’* will bea fenc- 
een oo me | ental Christians, 8,000,000; Roman Catholics, 200, 000, - 


ing match netween two laaies. 


For the girls: If a young man truly 
loves you, he wiil always be somewhat embarrassed 
when with you. If a young man ts pot interested in 


| yon at first sight, the chances are fiveto one against 


| you. 
| terested in you: if he hastliy averts his gaze when 


If a fellow continues to glance at you, he is to- 


you catch his eye, the chances are that he is a gentie- 
man; but (f, instead, be emiles at you, set him down 
as a flirt. 

When Mr. Billony went home and saw 8 
handsome bouquet reposing on one of the perior 
chairs. he mentally observed that it wass shame W™ 
let soch beautiful Gowers lie there to wither: so he 
took them up tenderiy, procured s of water, 
aad placed them carefully therein—and the same in- 
stant his wife gavea piercnig shriek, and fainted 
dead away. 
bomast was utterly ruined. 


Tee) ok 


| O00, Jews, 10,000,000; Mobammedans, 


| 


| 


| 





Bat it was too late. Mrs. Billomy’s pew | 
| @ordiag to presales. 


News Notes. 


” ‘The salary of the Governor of Rhode Ial- 
and is 9m, 


Sumter county, Ga., is excited over its 
first colored jar,. 


Eighty-cight Swiss convents contain 646 
male, and 2,08) female inmates. 


Canon Farrar says the Selvation Army 
is com posed of rowdy Christians. 


The Episcopalians of New York areabout 
to build a Cathedral to cost $2,000, 000, 


One of the head waiters at Saratoga re 
ceived 9600 in ‘*tips’’ the past season. 


The Rev. Wm. R. Brooks,of Hampetead, 
BR. L, is accused of having three wives. 


An order to the Russian army forbids any 
officer to wear eyeglasecs while in uniform. 


Extremes would seem to meet in the firm 
of Green & Wise, auctioneers, Alexandria, Va. 


Tho Tecumseh, Ala., iron furnace lately 
blew out, afler continuing in blast for over seven 
years. 


The fisheries of Massachusetts employ 
over twenty-five thousand men and a capital of $14 - 
000, 000, 

Texas farmers propose to sell 50,000,000 
bushels of corn this year, whereas last year they 
bought. 


There are Paris dogs which wear oa their 
collars a medallion bearing the photographs of the 
fair owner. 


The baptism of several converts is an- 
nounced as one of the attractions of a Kentucky Hun- 
day-echovi picaic, 

When the Rev. Mr. Green, of Raleigh, N. 


C., immersed 171 converts in 70 minutes, people said 
it was quick work. 


A church at Lowell, Mass., is ornamented 
with pictures of ‘‘The Good Man in Heaves,’’ aad 
**The Bad Man in Hell.’ 


The Prince of Wales has ridiculed the 
pointed shoes from the beginning, and will not wear 
them, and hence it is said they are going out of fash- 
fon 


A pretty girl of 18, neat in dress and po- 
lite in manner, isa bootblack In Galveston, Texas. 
She has a chair at a street corner, and makes 3 to @6a 
day. 


There is a farmer in Ohio who has not 
sheared his sheep for five years, because, as he 
claims, Providence intended the sheep to wear their 
wool. 


Buffalos in Dakota scratch their ponder- 
ous foreheads against the telegraph poles eo vigorous- 
ly that much damage and inconvenience are caused to 
telegraph operators. 

A woman of Lincoln, I1., left $200 cash 
by will ‘*to the widow in Lincoln who shall first se- 
cure a husband.’’ One widow secured a husband and 
that cash in @ minutes. 


Sir Wm. Thompson, the British scientist, 
who has looked into the matter, says that neither the 
new moon, the full moon, nor the half moon, has aay 
effect upon the weather. 


A human beanstalk has been brought to 
light ia Paris. A‘ the ageof 19, when ox feet three 
inches high, he took a start at growing, and in @fiecn 
months gained 19 inches. 


The Victoria Cross is a special decoration 
for personal valor under fire in the British army, and 
though It has occasionally been worn bya lord, has 
never yet falien toa prince of the blood. 


Each of Garibaldi’s children is to get two 
thousand dollars fa year for life from the Italias 
Government. Yet theirlate father was condemned 
by the grandfather of the present king to be put to 
death. 


An English ‘Public Analyst’’ says that 
all cheeses should be washed before using, as a ¢us- 
tom prevails among manufacturers of brushing 
them over with a solution of arsenic to keep the flies 
away. 


There is, after all, something iu a name. 
**Hangtown,’' Washington Territory, is shunned by 
immigrants, deserted by settlers, and generally de- 
spised—all because) six Indian horse thieves were 
once hanged there 


Mr. Gladstone wears ready-made cloth- 
ing, and, when crossing a street, acts on the pria- 
ciple that the hypothenuse of a triangle Is less thaa 
the two sides. In place of using the cross-walk, he 
cuts off the corners, or crosses diagonally on the cob- 
bles. 


An Alpine guide, with a pack on his 
back, leaned against a rail that ran along the edge of 
a precipice, and Was warning @ party of tourists of 
the necessity of keeping a sure footing, wheu the bar- 
rier broke, and he was killed by the fall. 


Thirty-three Chicago bootblacks went to 
St. Paul, counting on nickels from the crowds during 
afair. The Chief of Police ordered them to quit the 
city. But they were not to be bulidozed. They hired 
a lawyer to fight for their right to work wherever they 
pleased. 


The census of the world according to its 
religions has been figured out by some Scotch statisti- 
clans. Its resuitsare: Protestants, 12),000,000; Ort- 





175,000,000; Pa- 
gans, *, 00,00. 


The Vicar of Heighington, England, has 
raised money fora chime of belis by an exhibition 
game ot chess. The board was marked out on the 
turf, and the pieces were human. The costames were 
of the fifteenth century, the pawns being pretty girls 
dreseed as pages, and it is said to have been no won- 
der that the spectators willingly paid a dollar admis- 
sion fee. 


A London burglar carried a razor in his 
pocket whenever he went out at night to commit « 
robbery, not to defend himself with, but for suicide 
in case he wascaught. His ‘‘pals’’ knew of this 
habit, but did not believe that he would ever use the 
razor, They were wistaken. Betag captured after 
breaking ato s bouse, be prompuy Kilied himeals ne- 
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as WESTEBN MAUD MULLER. 


jes Muller, 80 the gossips say, 
yjirted in quite a shameless way ; 


ut Maud, with a laugh, pronounced it fudge— 
ot we caught her wink at the ratty Judge. 


And the Judge—but we mention this sub rose— 
Blushed up the roots of his bulbous nose. 


still, he craned his neck, and, in passing by, 
gave a sinister wink with his dexter eye. 


oth Maud to herself, as on she passed, 
f°ve his royal nibs ip tow at last ; 


“My mother shall wear a sealskin sacque— 
My pa swing out In his broadcloth black ; 


“My brother shall sip his whisky-skins, 
And my sister revel in gay breastpins !*" 


Quoth the Judge, as he sanntered listless on : 
‘she's a rattling gy-irl; you bet I'm gone ! 


“No doubt my last wife's ma will kick, 
And my heirs cut up the very,Nick ; 


‘But tho’ I've known her a short, short spell, 
You bet I'll have her in spite of'— Well, 


No matter his word—‘twas short and stout, 
And the name of a place that’s now played out, 


According to Beecher. Alack for all ! 
The maid and the Judge ne’er wedded at all ; 


For he passed in his checks from too much gin, 
And the inaid grew long, and lank, and thin, 


And eke, as her chances glimmered away, 
She ceased to flirt, and began to pray. 


God pity the maid, and pity the Judge, 
And these days of twaddle, and bosh, and fudge ; 


For of all sad words from a heart bereft, 
The saddest are these. ‘*You bet I’m left !"’ 
—EUGENE FIELp. 
LL A AB 


Facetia. 


The marked difference betw een a rogue 
and an honest man is that the former wears the best 
clothes, 


In nothing has science made such im- 
provement as in medicines, now to this whole civil- 
ized world is proclaimed the Joyful news that Celery 
and Chamomile Pills will cure sick and nervous head- 
aches, neuralgia, nervousness, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, and paralysis. 


Cabman: ‘‘Want a cab, sir?’’ Smart 
youth, glancing at horse: ‘‘No; I'm in something of 
a hurry.*’ 


DON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for ' 
Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, Lic. 


Latin is called a dead language, and 
that is why doctors use it for writing out their pre- 
scriptions. 

STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by ‘‘Buchupaiba.*’ §1. per bottle, 


The Speaker of the House is generally 
known as the chair, so called because he is sat down 
on so often. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, *‘Well] 
Health Renewer*’ is greatest remedy. Druggists, §1. 


Why is twice eleven like twice ten? Be 
‘ause twice eleven are twenty-two, and twice ten are 
wenty, too, 

——————{—{»- > _-_ -— 
Superfiuous Hair. 


Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
tircnlar, Madame WAMBOLD, 4% Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Aiass. 

+--+ > ee — 

Old Gold Bought.—Silver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Fnill valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 823 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention THE PORT. 

or — oa 

aa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tise t found im these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Pest. 


Warner Brothers” 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 


$10 REWARD 


will be paid aod A 
Corset in which the C 
line breaks with os 
months’ ordinary wear. 
Price by mail, W.B. (cou- 
til), $2.50; Abdominal, &; 
Health or Nursing, § $1.50: 
Coraline or Flexible Hip 
$1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 
For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned 
with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
BRANSON KNITTER 

















PRICE, $25.00. 


throu Manufacturing or Family use, is now known 
oughout America and Europe as the simplest and 


beat nitting Machine ever made. Makes seamless 
hose, double hee! and toe. Runs either by hand or 


(From Frank Leslie's Rndivated ‘Diingailial ) 


A LADY SAID 





“Those Horrid Pimples! No 1c t Ge. 
Please Present My Excuses.” . 





Probably two-thirds of the ladies in society anil 
homes of our land are afflicted with skin diseases of 
various kinds, to do away with which, if it could tx 
done without injury, would be the happlest event of 
their lives. Then she would have instead of a distig- 
ured and marred countenance, one that would be 
handsome, or at least good-looking, for any one with 
a clear, pure skin, no matter what the cut of*her fea- 
tures are, has a certain amount of good looks whieh 


one sees and talks about ‘‘those freckles,*’ ‘‘those 
horrid pimples, *’ and other blemishes with which she 
is afflicted, and this is true of either sex. 


arsenic, mercury, or high-sound titled named arti- 
cles containing these death-dealing drugs, are taken 
in hopes of getting rid of all these troubles. In many 
cases, death is the result. 
burning, heating, itching and inflammation fs given, 
All troubled with Eczema (salt rheum, ) Tetters, Hu- 
mors, Inflammation, Rough Scaly Eruptions of any 
kind, Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Serofula, U)- 
cers, Pimples or Tender Itchings on any part of the 
body, should know that there is hope for them ina 
sure, perfect and elegant remedy, known as ‘Dr. ¢ 
W. Benson's Skin Cure.** It makes the skin white, 
soft and smooth, removes tan and freckles, and ts the 
best toilet dressing in the world. It is elegantly put 
up, two bottles in ore package, consisting of both in- 
ternal and externaltreatment. Our readers should be 
sure to get this and not some old remedy resuscitated 
on the success of Dr. Benson's and now advertised 
as the **The Great Skin Cure.** 
it bears the Doctor's picture and is for sale by all 
druggists. $1 per package. 
A Sensation 
HAS OFTEN BEEN MADE 

by the discovery of some new thing, but nothing has 
ever stood the test like Dr. C. W. Beneon'’s Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. 

They really do cure Sick Headache, Nervous Head- 


There is only one, — 


ache, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Indi- 
gestion, Paralysisand Melanchely. 

Price, 0 cents per box, two for $1, six for $2.30 by 
mail, postage free.—Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md. Sold by all druggists. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholesale 
Agent for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 
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selling the NEW and BEAUTI 
ILLUSTRATED edition of 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
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ited illustrations. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


‘FASHION CHAT. 





IINAE coming fashions not being yet suffi 

ciently advanced to be spoken of with 
ortainty, we prefer to detail the reigning 
modes which bave last appeared. 

The only certainty in the coming modes 
is that fine cloth, taille, and velvet (conse- 
quently velveteen) will be much worn,and 
that braiding is again to be the furore. 
Braiding, however, like other returned 
tashionsa, will differ from its predecessors in 
style and design, and although Russia 
braid must be largely used on tailor-cut 
costumes, it would be well to see the new 
huazar designs before giving out braiding 
orders. 


Dressmakers inust lately have been work- 
ed to death withthe iinmense amount of 
business they have had to get through for 
the season. 

The most beautiful dresses prepared for 
the autuinn season are undoubtedly those 


| Stylish gloves come over the tight eleoves | ing-ink 80 that they can be washed, and it 


| 


made of ottoman velvet, this material is so | 


soft, supple, and adapted for drapery. They 
will be the triuinph of thi» autuinn, and we 
venture to predict that al! ladies who know 
the fabric will agree with us on this point. 

Plain materials have this imimense ad- 
vantage, they do not become wearisome, 
and therefore do not become antiquated 


trom disuse ; they are also economical and | 


diatingue, two 
tions. 

Far-seeing ladies, with an oye to the fu- 
ture and mentally considering doubtful 
days, will be wise enough to furnish thei. 
selves without delay with one of these love- 
ly autumn dresses of ottoinan velvet. 

The shade avanturine, an old tint of 
golden brown beloved by our grandmo- 
thers, is again very fashionable, and hasthe 
ininense advantage of combining adinirably 
with ecru materials and ficelle lace, by 
which means a dress for two purposes can 
he made. 

Take the following model for instance ; 
the corsage with coat-tails is of avanturine 
velvet, the richly-draped short tunic of the 
naine inaterial. 

For dark days solemn presages of the 
ening winter, which will cast a shadow on 
the bright days that are alimost nore suin- 
mer-like than summer itself, a pleated vel- 
vetekirt is worn, while for brighter days 
the skirt is ecru covered with surah bouil- 
lonnes and lace flounces, the velvet tunic 
either worn or replaced by smallecru pan- 
tera, or the skirt simply worn with the cor- 
nage. 

A very pretty method of making these 
velvet skirts isto pleat them in large folds 
on a foundation, and secure the lower edge 
by a large ruche in box-pleats, surmounted 
by one or two velvet bias bands. 

‘orthe present, and sometime hence, 
dresses of s11k brocatelle may be recoim- 
mended for costumes; they have chine 
colored patterns on silk grounds, and are 
very elegant and easy to wear well.  Dain- 
asks are also inuch worn, with patterns of a 
darker shade, the patterns being no longer 
bouquets ot flowers but sprinkled with reg- 
ular flowers ali over, and broche satins on 
faille backgrounds,both being very becom- 
ing. 

The patterns strangely contrast with the 
summer tabrics, and the exaggerated pop- 
ples, animais’ heads, etc., are forgiven in 
consideration of the taste of these later 
fabrics. 

The Restauration costuine, with its 
skirt half-plain and then trimmed with 
ruches and frilled flounces. and the habit 
Jacket with long cout-tail lappets, will be 
chosen by elegantes, for there is’ a distine- 
tion about it that will prevent its adoption 
by those to whom show its indispensable. 
The simplicity of its style will keep i se- 
lect. 

A costuine of this make is generally com- 
pleted by a sual! mantle of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, which is tastened on the 
chest with a large bow of Spanish lace, and 
at the waist by a nickel or enamelled orna- 
ment. 

To fix bonnet strings, inany elegant pins 
are devised; notably, two arrowstied with 
a ribbon, a small umbrella in pearls with 
diamond handle, running bounds, owls’ 
heads, and sets of five sparrows strong ona 
allver thread. 

Besides these there are egus represented 
by pearls ina nest. 

Biack silk stockings, reserved for morn- 
img wear, are dotted with red or blue but- 
terfiies, with yellow antenum. For evening 
white lace stockings are embroidered with 

gold and silver stars,or tiny silken florettes. 

Dressy shoes have remarkably short 


very iinportant qualifica 


toes, closely beaded; they are made in | 


white or black satin, or in the material of 
the dress iteell. 





} 
| 


tastening by three buttons at the wrist, aud 
thenee extending upwards in a deep gaumnt- 
let. 

Biack, green, or pinkish grapes are i 
great vogue, both for ornamenting bonnets 
and ball dresses in bouillonne tulle. In 
this case groen and red tendrils are inter- 
mingled with the bunches. 

Short skirts are extremely narrow, espe- 
cially when edged by the thick chicvroe 
ruche now #0 popular, and which must set 
perfectly stiff, not to sway about between 
the anklos, 

Sleeveless vests, opening from the waist 
ona waistcoat, are very fashionable, but 
they always require either a large ovllar in 
etammine and embroidery or a full lace ja- 
bot. 

The hats and bonnets have been carefully 
selected for this season's wear. 
sinall and clome-fitting, others large. A 
black crinoline bonnet had light black In 
front, falling over a wreath of cream ruses; 
a cream feather pouf at the left side, and 
cream crape strings. 

A black velvet Marie Stuart bonnet had 
a large tuft of shaded purple feathers on 
one side, and velvet strings; other bonnets 
wore of jet, with lace strings, and of pearl 
lace with white strings and sprays of lilac. 

Milinery is never very systematic, but hat 
trimmings now follow no method 
over. 

A larve bow of ribbon or velvet 1s almost 
indispensable, but where that bow appears 
nobody cares; it nay be at the very buck, 


Some are | 


/ be finished 


in well to choose cheerful little designs that 
may encourage conversation at the dinner- 
pony Ot course you can design your own 
original ones for yourself. 

It does no harm to dilute the marking-ink 
somewhat, and it is desirable soto do where 
very light are required. The light lines 
will wash just as well asthe dark ones if 
the dovlevs are treated in the proper way 
when they are tinished—i.e., heid to the Nre 
for a minute or two, orironed on the wrong 
side. 

The first sketch can be made in pencil, 
very lightly, 80 as to allow of correction. 

A very good way of insuring & ovrrect 
outline on the stuffitself, is to draw it first 
on paper, Where you can rub out and make 
as many alterations as you please, and then 
tocaretully go over the design with scrip- 
tograph ink, then in the ordinary way to 
take the design off onto the ser ptograph, 
and afterwards place the doyley on it, and 
then gently drag it away ; the doyley will 
suck up but very little of the ink, and the 
outline will just be clear enough for you to 
see it, and be able to work over it, and in 
that way all risk of having torub out, and 

erbaps spoil the design, in the material 

welf, will be prevented. The doyleys can 
off round their edges with 
narrow Jace, but these details are hardly 
within the scope of this paper. 

Drawing on wood in pen and ink is real- 
lv delighttul work; it requires, however, 
very great care both in the choice of the 


' wood and in the manipulation of the pen. 


The wood should be close and firm, with 


| no conspicuous veins and knots; it is bet- 


what- , 


tush in front, on one side, or on the other, | 


with its ends stretched across the crown and 
pinned down or passed through slits in the 
straw and tiea in a bow over the hair. 

Spotted muslins, c.apes, and yauzes are 
ail plentifully used either as triminings or 
entire coverings. The most winning bon- 
nots for garden parties consist of pale blue 
or pink sateen veiled by muslin, and made 
up atterthe Hubbard style, with roses on 
the side, and peeping from under the brim. 

Floral bonnets are inuch worn, principal y 
fashioned with cow-slips, lilac, and pansies. 
Hut the bonnets known as ** Bebe" certainly 
predoininate ; they resemble exactly those 
adopted for small children, and are made 
with several large lace ruchings, and their 
cu -tains ruched and gauged. 

These capotes are inade in surah, or in 
gauze-striped satin ; 
either with Valenciennes lace and 


ine-nots or with ecru lace and 
their strings consist of narrow rib 


double so that they fall in 
tied. 

For evening wear, extra long, buttonless 
gloves, in Saxe or Swedish kid, are more 
popular than any others. 


»ppies ; 
n, put 


loops when 





Fireside Chat. 
PEN-AND-INK DRAWING, 


ATELY there has been a decided reviv- 
al in theappreciation of drawings in 

d black and white, and the example of 
the Dudley Gallery, in having yearly a 
“Black and White Exhibition,” “has been 
followed in many other places. 

There is certainly a great charin in the 
judicious treatinent and working of mono- 
chrome. Old china-blue and sepia are the 
best colors to use when a brush is made use 
of, but where, | think,a inonochroime draw- 


ter white. 


Drawings in black on grey wood are very 
oretty, but in that case Chinese white must 
me made use of with the brush for the 
lights, and thus it hinders the work from 
being bona fide pen-and-ink work. 
There are nany articles made, roady pre- 
pared for hand-«iccoration—panels of wood 
for jardinieres, or fronts of pianos, boxes, 


paper-knives, napkin-rings, &e. 

After having made yourself perf>ctly 
Kure that the wood is clean and quite tree 
from grease, you must proceed to spread 
over it a coating of clean size. You can get 
the size in thin flakes or slabs, which must 
be dissolved in water; do not inake more 
than you will want during the day, as it is 


| apt to become thick and to attract dust. It 
| ought to be thin enough for the brush to 


work with it easily, and without any clog- 
ging: the brush should be flat, and it 
should be worked as quickly and as evenly 
as possible. Take care beforehand that 


| there are no hairs in the brush liable to be- 


they are trimmed , 
forget- | 


ing is peepeamet pretty, is when the pen | 


and ink are used. ° 

The style is especially well adapted for 
sinall figures. 
fully drawn and shaded with the crow-quill 
are Very effective; and alsu grotesque tig- 
ures which we inay find in the initial let- 
ters of old manuscripts: when landscapes 
are preferred, the scenes best to choose are 
moonlightor winter views; the former be- 
cause in naturethere is pot much color to 
be seen at that period, and therfore the 
want of it is not 80 wueb felt in the draw- 
ing; and the latter because the makings of 


| the leafless boughs and twigs can be so ad- 
_mirably produced by the ven. 


However, it is not so much my purpose 
now to decide what designs to choose, as to 


| give bints as to what materials to make use 


| both ha 
i should be marki 


of, and as to the mode of working. 

For fine work there are no pens so good 
as crc uills; you are able to buy them 
and soft: the inks to be used 
-ink , India ink, or or- 


' dinary good black ink, according to what 


you mean to decorate. 
Doyleys are not so often to be found ut 
dessert as they used to be, out still, where 


| people do chovse to have them, nothing is 


| pen-and-ink drawings on round 


| 


|" Jean is un old-fashioned 


| 


so suitable for them as carefully oxecuted 
pieces of 
ean. 
material, or at 
any rate it is an old-fashioned name, and it 
the draper looks puzzled when it is askéd 
for, you had better say you wish to have a 
nice good white sateen or slightly glazed 
calico; it ought to be sinooth and rather 
shiny on one side, and rouch on the other. 
In choosing it, be sure that there are no 
dirty lines where it has been folded. 

The sise of the doyleys should be be- 
tween that of a tea-cup saucer and a break- 


p saucer. 
Cut the rounds very earefully. 
drawing op them wust be deme in mark- 


Stothard’s children, care- | 


The | deb; only esan inconvenience; 


come loose, 


Allow the size to become thoroughly dry 
and then draw your design. You may 
either use Indian ink or liquid lamp-black. 

On no account inust you rub out after the 
size has been put on; so if you draw the 
first sketch in pencil it must be done before 
you use the size. 

When the drawing is completed, size it 
all over, and when that is dry, varnish it 
with clear pure varnish. Sometimes it is 
well to place two coats of varnish; in that 
case walt till the first coat is perfectly dry 
before you put on the other, 

I may here remark that the soft crow- 
quills should only be used for shading or 
tor outlines of large designs, never for out- 
lines of sinall designs. 

Pen-and-ink drawings on paper or card- 
board are often iramed and hung up on 
walls as pictures, and when the 
bold there is no objection to this, but when 
the arawing is very tine and highly = finish- 
ed, it is better that it should be 
and put in a portfolio or on a drawing desk, 
whence it can be taken in the hand and 
closely examined. 

Many people inake the groundwork of 
their shadows with the brush and washes 
of ink first, and then finish them oft with 
the pen; but the more legitimate way is to 
do all the work with the pen, though I con- 
fess this way takes a longer time than the 
other, and is nore laborious, 

Very fine Whatman drawing-paper is 
pane tor working on with pen and ink, but 

etter still is a fine prepared cardboard 
with a smooth but not shiny surface. 

In dark parts of your drawing, or where 
water 1s introduced, or the wettrunk of a 


tree, or the roof of a house is to be repre- | . introd 
sented, a little guin mixed with the laine | a ee ae > pon. 5 ance 


black or Indian ink is a great improvement; 


_ it can also be used in dark hair and in the 


pupils of eyes. 
As inuch as possible leave your lizhts 
and do not scratch thein out. 


Scratching out is always a dangerous | 


process. Unless you are extremely careful 


_and experienced you will be apt to scratch 


out too much at a time, and in inany cases 
it will be impossible to work over the sur- 
face thus rubbed up. 

Pen-and-ink drawingson parchment look 


"very well, though it is often rather trouble- 


some, as the parchinent is liable to be 
greasy. 

There are nany ways in which pen-and- 
ink drawing can be made of use; there is 
the decoration of photograph albums, 
Christmas cards, ete. 

Very few materials are wanted, and if 
your eyes are strong you can work at night, 
as there is no color to deceive. 

It will be noticed that I have particularly 
mentioned crow-quills, but when you want 
to draw a large, bold, effective “design, a 
quill pen can be used, but you must make 
sure that itisone of the best quills and 
that it will not splutter. 


—_ > 


<i 


Do not accustom yourself to eonsider 
you wil] 





find it s eslamity, 


| the Indian chief, was »upposed to have been 
| Hichard M. Johnson In battie, and Ponting 
| dered by one of his own warriors, 





esign is | 


_ Correspondence, 


liannis, (Titasville, Pa.)—Stx thoussng 


niles, 


Temp, (Carrollton, Md.)—You were ne. 
rect. Presidest Andrew Joh 
but not convicted, bilan sta impeached, 


HAROLD, (Syracuse, N, ¥.)—T 





vane 


habitually dry and ‘*peri,** there is 
with the general health, or some disturbance — 
digestive system. Consult a medical Practitioner, 

FLow ERs, (Richland, 0.)—F 
signifies true love; Jasmine; amicability: , 
single, I think of thee: China eaten, doutin nae 
take your sentiment; geranium, dark, 

FaMIcy, (Camden, N. J.)—E 
the children to sketeh, and, later on, let them here 
drawing lessons. It Is too soon yet. You might 
the music at once, but do it very gradually, and ede 
cate the ear rather than the eye. 

READER, (Plattsmouth, Neb.) —1, Ip 
such a case the words ‘‘no cards*’ are added after the 
notice. Then, a few days after the return of the 
couple, invitations are issued for the ‘sg home." 
3. In the traveling dress. 4. Without the hat, 


Puo Pgeaky, (Bryn Mawr, Pa.)—If hints 
are thrown away on the young men, tell them ta 
piain terms that neither you nor your friend desire 
their company, and request them not to an ta 
future. Unless they are boors, that will be sufficient; 
if itis not, next tine they annoy you, claim the inter. 
ference of a policeman. 


CyrMBo, ( Lititz, Pa. )—If the inatter is at an 
end, there isan end of it. It ts extremely unlikely 
that anything remains to be done, of that there fe any 
cause for disquietude. Do not allow a morbid and 
groundless apprehension to get the better of you. 
Live well and wisely, and give the mind full ocoupa- 
tion of the healthiest and best sort, 


MAUDA, (Alameda, Cal.)—The two years 


d | difference in age would be more advantageous if 
card and cigar-cases, blotting-books,albuins, | ® 


was on your lover's side, It is not necessary that you 
should relinquish the correspondence on that account, 
but you will have longer to wait before he is in a po- 
sition to marry. As you are so much attached to each 
other, the time will pass pleasantly enough, 

J. H. C., (Mitchell, N. C.)—An engage- 
mentring may be regarded aa a seal to a solemu com- 
pact between a young couple. The compact or agree- 
ment must, therefore, first be made and sealed by the 
offer and acceptance oft ring. The price varies as the 
pusition of the donor, You must, therefore, first con- 
sult your means, and then the window of the jewel- 
er's premises, 


J.8., (Wayne,O.)—The use of conscience 
is to help man to recognize the wrong he has doneand 
avoid itin future. Live in the present, and let the 
dead past bury its dead deeds, Do nothing again 
which conscience can disapprove, It is a bumillating 
sacrifice of the right and privilege of self control to 
do anything ‘‘on the spur of the moment,'' which ls 
regretted as soon as It is done, 


Noris R., (Jefferson, Ky.)—Secret mar- 
riages are generally mistakes. They lead to evil,and 
often the injury of self and others. Better practice 
the virtue of patience. That, in itself, will be a good 
preparation for the business and responsibility of 
life. Ou no account expose yourself to the peril of 
losing self-control. When self-coutrol is once lest, 
self-respect is sacrificed, and with this moral calam- 
ity comes the beginning of humiliation and disgrace. 


OccIDENT, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—It does 
not matter what Infidels say; they would say the 
same, or worse, if every nystery were cleared away, 
and every discrepancy removed, Ifa miracle to cea 
vert the world were done in Philadelphia, the French 
infidels would want it done over again in Paris to con- 
vert them. If Chieago were favored, New Yort 
would not rest content. Pray for faith, nota clear- 


| ing away of difficulties. Faith overcometh the mos 


mounted | 





mountainous difficulties. 


Beck.—You do not say whether your 
husband Is living, for we Judge you are, or hare beea, 
married from your signature. Lf he is still alive, and 
you love the other so much, it, is better that you re 
main away from anything that has a teudency to keep 
the feeling warm. Thus it would he wise never & 
see the son, and if you cannot help thts, let the rela 
tions between you be less intimate. Ul» calling you 
his ‘‘aunt’’ isin a measure sinful, because it isa Iie, 
and, moreover, caiculated tu make yuu forget you! 
duty as a wife. Mect both seldum as possible and 
have the boy address you by your faine or not at all. 


R. H. S., (Harrisburg, Pu.) —The discov- 
err of vaccination was accomplished in thejyear 17% 
Previous to its discovery, small pox was almost unl- 
versal. Neither time nor place restrained its rav- 
ages. In the British Islands alone it has been com- 
puted that fortv thousand Individuals perished sa- 


tion for small pox was productive of great benesits to 
all who subinitted to the operation. All who have 
not yet duly appreciated the benefits which vaceina- 
tion has conferred on mankind will do well to medi- 
tate for awhile on this question. Let them remember 
that notwithstanding prejudices, carelessness and lg- 
norance, millions now live who, but for vaccination, 
would be in their graves. 2% Dr. Jeuner was born Ip 


| Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, Engiand, in 17%, and 


died by apoplexy in 1823. 


FaRMER's DAUGHTER.—1l. Your duties 
are to look after the comfort of the guests and see 
that all enjoy themselves, so far a8 it depends we 
your efforts. A good rule is te think hew you wou 


| ike to be treated yourself, and try todo that wey >7 


, It la not absolutely neceseary, but 
| off better when attended to iu this way. 


them. 2% White is always though if 
you expect to be actively engaged dp looking ont for 
refreshments and such things, ft might be better w 
wear a darker color. Still your choice of # dres 
should not be influenced by what the gucsts may Dor 
sibly wear, only if there is no possibility of their com- 
ing in as good clothes as yourself, it would be better 
not to wear your best. 3% There is no wrougk in your 
absenting yourself for awhile if duty calls you elee- 
where, supposing there i¢some ape among the seer 
to represent the family. 4. Yop catr send the nae 
the young man under the circamsetancos, without the 
slightest breaking of the proprieties. + = 
Ask some person who has bed some expe 
ence in such matters to take charge of the dasdes- 
parties etwrys £° 
é. The verse 
le graumaticelly composed. 7. Your writtig @ See% 
and we should suppose, from its charecter, 7O* 
geod, Bleessat-teupered giri. ; 








